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lo this issue JUBILEE uncovers a member of 


one of the rarest forms of religious life today, the 
hermit. Eremetics, like Father Jean-Baptiste (see 
page 42) antedate Christ. The prophet Elias lived 
in the caves of mountains, wearing skin garments, 
and several times retreated to the desert to await 
God’s word; John the Baptist preferred the desert, 
too, scorning all companionship and living on his 
legendary wild honey and locusts. After the death 
of Christ, when persecutions broke out in Egypt and 
Palestine, Christians began to settle in the deserts, 
gradually spreading through Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Asia Minor, and finally, to the West. The most 
famous ofthe desert hermits, and the one considered 
to be the father of Christian monasticism, was St. 
Anthony of Egypt, who lived in the fourth century. 
Already a hermit at twenty, Anthony went into com- 
plete seclusion at the age of 35, and is said to have 
encountered — and overcome— every temptation the 
Devil could devise. Gradually, a colony of disciples 
settled about Anthony’s cell, and he later emerged to 
organize a set of rules for their use. Thus he estab- 
lished the first monastic system for eremetics: in- 
dividual isolation except for meals and worship. 
Carthusians (a French order of monks founded by 
St. Bruno in 1084) still follow this rule today: each 
monk living by himself with his own cell and garden. 

Innovations in eremetical conduct developed: 
there were stationaries, who subjected themselves to 
remain standing in open air; recluses, who shut 
themselves up in cells so that it was impossible to get 
out ; and stylites, who spent years sitting on top of 
pillars. These latter were named after St. Simeon 
Stylites, a Syrian of the fifth century, who lived for 
more‘than 35 years on top of a high pillar. 

There is record, too, of women who sought a life 
of solitary worship. The “Ancren Riwle” (Anchor 
Rule) a tract written about 1200 and one of the few 
extant documents in early Middle English, consists 
of directives to three young ladies about to settle in 
a hermitage in England’s Midlands. The most famous 
anchoress—as these women were called — was 
Blessed Juliana of Norwich, an English mystic of the 
fourteenth century, who lived as a recluse and who 
recorded the visions she experienced in one of the 
most eloquent of all mystical treatises: Sixteen Reve- 
lations of Divine Love. In it, Juliana relates what is 
the key to all that the hermit seeks: “What ? wouldst 


thou wit thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? Wit it 
well: Love was His meaning. Who sheweth it thee ? 
Love. Wherefore sheweth He it thee ? For Love.” 


@ JUBILEE’s contributors: Dr. Edgar Alexander, 
who wrote an analysis of Pope John XXIII in the 
light of the history of the papacy for JUBILEE (De- 
cember, 1958) and now reviews John’s first year in 
this issue, is working on a full-length book based on 
his first article ; it will be published next spring by 
Macmillan under the title “Guardian of Freedom: 
The Papacy in the Light of History.” Dr. Alexander, 
an eminent German-American historian and philos- 
opher, was a member of the Vatican staff for six 
years. ... Professor of geography at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, George F. Carter spends his 
spare time lecturing —an average of fifty talks a 
year —and writing (see “Inca Prayers,” page 16). 
He is a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a member of “Who’s Who,” 
and recipient last year of a citation from the Associa- 
tion of American Geography for his research on 
evidences of contact between the Old World and the 
New in pre-Columban America. . . . Abbé Pierre, 
who reports in this issue on Vinoba Bhavé and his 
campaign for land reform, is a French priest who has 
achieved a great deal of fame for his work among 
the poor of his own and other countries ; his publica- 
tion devoted to fighting poverty, Faim et Soif. now 
has world-wide circulation. 


@ MANUSCRIPTS: JUBILEE always welcomes the re- 
ceipt of articles, stories, photographs and artwork 
that might interest its readers . . . but we would 
like to emphasize that it is impossible to acknowledge 
each one personally (a small mound of material ar- 
rives daily), or return manuscripts unless postage is 
enclosed for that purpose. JUBILEE’s editors are often 
asked for specific comments by many authors but it 
is physically impossible to find time to do so. Un- 
usable material is normally returned within a few 
days, but anything that might be usable is held for 
up to six weeks for consideration. 


@ CHRISTMAS suBsCRIPTIONS: We'd like to call your 
attention to the JUBILEE Christmas gift ad on the 
opposite page: we have special rates for Christmas. 
Our readers tell us that JUBILEE is an appreciated 
gift that lasts for a full year. Please order early so we 
have time in which to process your gifts quickly. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
INDIA 


Although Vinoba Bhave is outside India's 
Congress Party, he is treated with great 
respect by the Party. When Ghandi was be- 
ginning the last wave of his campaign of 
non-violence for independence, he had to 
designate the opening speaker for his final 
series of meetings and rallies. Everyone 
suggested Nehru for his strong qualities 
of mind. But Ghandi said, "No, not Nehru. I 
have other work for him. The man we need is 
Vinoba because we are at an hour when we need 
a mystic.” 

If Vinoba came to join Ghandi, Ghandi set 
himself to learn from Vinoba—even though 
Vinoba was twenty years younger than he. 
And Ghandi often said: "The whole world 
will soon talk of Vinoba." 

I lived with Vinoba for three days. He 
took me with him from village to village, 
willingly answering all my questions. We 
would get up at three in the morning, chant 
prayers and set out at four. 

It was terribly coldat this time, inspite 
of the extreme heat later on. Vinoba was 
muffled in a gray blanket. He kept a corner 
of it over his mouth, not in emulation of 
certain Indian sects who always veil their 
lips in order not to kill any living thing 
by swallowing a passing insect, but just to 
keep himself warn. 

From thirty to forty disciples—he does 
not want more than this number at a time— 
travel with him, undergoing a sort of no- 
vitiate for one or two months. His secre- 
tary, who does not leave him, either, is an 
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engineer, well educated, familiar with 
Sanskrit and several modern languages: he 
left everything to follow Vinoba. 

Th first hour's walk was always passed in 
silence. It was still night, and Vinoba 
would stop from time to time, struck with 
the splendor of the stars, and ask his more 
expert companions for information about 
the constellations. When the rising sun lit 
up the horizon, the whole group would stop 
and chant their prayers. 

One morning we arrived at about five or 
six o'clock at a point between two villages. 
From far off one could see the flicker of 
lights. On approaching we saw a hundred 
little torches held by village women, and 
with them were the notables of a small vil- 
lage saying to Vinoba, "Come into our vil- 
lage temple,” and hoping to please him: 
"It is a temple to the goddess of non- 
violence." 

"The goddess of non-violence?" asked Vi- 
noba; "What is that?” 

And he was told a pretty story: an old 
lady of the village had a dream about a 
terrible tiger who ate the whole world, 
until a good mother came up and caressed 
it without fear and mounted it peacefully. 
When she woke up, the old lady said: "With- 
out a doubt that is that goddess of non- 
violence who,-by this dream, is telling me 
that she wants to be prayed to and adored in 
our village." The woman then sold her cat- 
tle and-consecrated all she had owned in 
order to build a small and pitiful little 
cabin. They had candles in the cabin and a 
carving to represent the tiger with the 
goddess of non-violence seated on it. In 
homage they bring her vegetables, eggs, 
fruit; they light little lamps before the 
statue and surround it with a quantity of 
holy images of all the saints of the world— 
there are even Christian statues mixed with 
the others. 

At this point Vinoba was magnificent. He 
told the villagers, as he walked: 

"Non-violence—that is you. This comes 
from God, but there is not a God of non- 
violence. God is one. God is spirit. God is 
love.” 

In this, Vinoba goes far beyond tradi- 
tional Hindu thought. He has been profoundly 
influenced by the religions which reveal 
@ personal God, either Christian or Is- 
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lamic: the idea of a God-Person and not a 
confused notion of an impersonal God. 

He said to the peasants: 

"Is this a temple where one worships a 
universal God? If not, we can pray outside 
there before the temple, because I have 
with me the Abbe Pierre who is a Catholic 
priest and a student who is an American Jew, 
and a Moslem. There are not several good 
gods, therefore we shall pray to the uni- 
versal God." 

Since the peasants had only one desire—— 
to persuade Vinoba to come into their tem- 
ple—they said: 

"Certainly we will pray here to the Uni- 
versal God." 

Vinoba went in. He admired the sculp- 
ture, aS we might admire, for example, a 
stained glass.window in one of our cathe- 
drals representing the virtue of hope. If 
some simple soul said it was the goddess 
of hope, we would explain it as Vinoba ex- 
plained the goddess of non-violence to 
these villagers. 

Having thus helped to purify their reli- 
gious values, having cleaned them of fe- 
tishes and idolatry, restoring the notion 
of the real God, Vinoba went on to discuss 
his moral and social doctrine. 

"You believe in God," he would say to the 
villagers, "and you believe that you are 
children of God, but in our villages, when- 
ever there is a marriage, the young house- 
hold which is trying to safeguard the honor 
of the tribe has to go into debt in order 
to celebrate properly. And they will be in 
debt until they die. Thus you have many 
families in debt for life. If you were re- 
ally children of God, every time a young 
couple married, it would be the village 
that paid the expense of the ceremony." 

Then Vinoba would preach on the distribu- 
tion of land. 

"God gave the fields to man so that he 
could eat. We have the earth, and yet we 
do not have enough to eat. the reason is 
that there are too many large landowners 
who don’t need these fields and who let them 
g0 wild. And because there are too many 
small landowners who haven't the means to 
cultivate the land with modern methods. We 
must form cooperatives. It is an absolute 
necessity. Who is going to give me some land 
now for starting a cooperative?” 
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To date Vinoba has collected almost five 
million acres of land, of which a million 
are in cooperatives. He began so well eight 
years ago that optimistic observers used 
to say: "In ten years, he will have fifty 
million acres. He will bring about an agra- 
rian revolution." 

But no—Vinoba is not going to cause an 
agrarian revolution. He is only creating 
a climate which will give the government a 
chance to do so. That is the link between 
the statesman and the prophet: the prophet 
essentially creates. 

Vinoba has an extraordinary gift for 
teaching. He concluded his little speech 
about the cooperatives thus: 

"You have told me now that you are eager 
to start a cooperative. All right, let's 
be serious. Let all the families of the 
village who have enough to eat put aside 
one bowl of rice before sitting down to the 
table. When you have gathered enough rice 
in this way for a man to eat in a year, I 
will see that your intention is serious 
and I will send one of my companions to your 
village to work without salary as an agri- 
cultural expert." 

Vinoba has spoken this way in over ten 
thousand Indian villages during the past 
eight years. 

After this speech Vinoba said: "Now, let 
us pray." 

He presided over the situation with ex- 
traordinary authority. Over his little mi- 
crophone he called to each of them sepa- 
rately. 

"Hey, there, little mama, pray—you, 
down there—with your young son—this 
isn't the time to play. Tell him that this 
is the time to collect himself and listen 
to God. Teach him to sit with his legs 
crossed, to hold his chest high and not 
move—give him a good example. And you 
there—arguing about the price of a cow— 
talk about that later. Go away, or sit 
down.” 

Vinoba got their attention one by one. 
It took him fifteen minutes to quiet the 
crowd and then for five minutes they all sat 
silent and recollected. He then sang into 
the microphone in his little goat-like 
voice: 

"If you had all the world for paper, | 

"If you had all the sea for ink, 


























"If you had all the trees in the wood for 
@& pen, 

"You would not have enough to write and 
sing 

"The reality of the greatness of God." 

Though Vinoba is not even a member of the 
Congress Party, Nehru came to him as a sim- 
ple pilgrim several months ago. He walked 
with him for several days, as I did, asa 
private individual, just as a Christian 
statesman might too who makes an eight-day 
retreat at a Benedictine monastery. 

Incontestably, Vinoba is a man of God, 
aman of prayer, aman of sanctity. But po- 
litically, he places himself on another 
plane. If he is outside the Congress Party, 
he is also, ina sense, its soul. He is the 
successor of Ghandi. 

Throughout the journey I had a chance to 
question Vinoba at length about his goals. 

What is the aim of your movement? 

"My aim is to attain the reign of the 
kingdom of goodness." 

What are the principal difficulties to 
surmount? 

"They seem to be the same everywhere. 
Governments have a tendency to centralize 
activity and decision. As a result, no 
place remains for public or personal ini- 
tiative. The people place all their con- 
fidence in the government, feeling that 
they can do nothing more for themselves. 
It matters Little whether the governments 
are socialist or communist, the people 
still cling to them. We must look for help 
from the people themselves to create a 
popular force." 

What has been done so far to raise the 
standard of life, both material and spir- 
itual? 

"More than six million acres have been 
turned over to us. Out of these, a million 
and a half have been distributed to the 
neediest who are now working their land 
and once again enjoying life. That led to 
the movement renouncing property rights 
and almost four million villages have since 
been placed at our disposal. 

"I do not however attach so much impor- 
tance to the material question as to the 
spiritual attitude which has developed. 
When people give us a few rupees, they do 
not impose too great a sacrifice on them- 
selves—but when they actually give us 
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their land, that represents a change of 
spiritual prospective." 

Do you know of any movements like thig 
in other parts of the world and do you be- 
lieve that cooperation could be estab- 
lished between them? 

"I don’t know of any now. Our movements 
have contacts with other countries through 
a special service. We correspond constant- 
ly with all the nations of the world. The 
idea of exchanging points of view by corre- 
spondence and the exchange of workers is an 
excellent one. I may send a group of young 
people to study the kibbutzes in Israel." 

Do you think that India will find the 
means to overcome and avoid both the tyr- 
anny of egoism and the tyranny of the 
masses? 

"That is what I hope and am trying to 
bring about. But only the future genera- 
tions will see how and to what extent India 
finds an escape. As you point out, there 
are two sorts of tyranny: the tyranny of 
egoism and that of the masses. The fear of 
mass-tyranny is almost non-existent here, 
but to make up for it, there is the fear 
of selfish tyranny. This is counteracted, 
however, by our religious thought which is 
much like that of the other principal 
faiths—Buddhism, Christianity, Moslen- 
ism—in condemning the tyranny of selfish- 
ness. I am really happy to tell you that 
my movement has been encouraged by all the 
religions and sects of India. When I went 
to Malabar (the old Christian area of In- 
dia), all the religions helped us and sup- 
ported us, seeing that we were trying to 
walk in the footsteps of Christ. All the 
Moslems took the same attitude, and at Sal- 
met, a little city in the north of India, 
the hermits of the Buddhist monastery gave 
their blessing to my movement. 

"T am convinced that India will find a way 
to get rid of these tyrannies. Unless she 
does she will perish, but I do not believe 
that that is what God intends. 

"My hopes and my faith are not limited to 
India. I hope that the whole world will find 
safeguards and remedies because nuclear 
weapons are a menace for all humanity. 

"IT should like to believe that humanity 
—as a whole—will fight against this new 
destructive force.” 

—Abbe Pierre 
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a DESK (512"x814”) 
piral bound; illus- 
trated in 2 _ colors. 
Suitable gift for use 
in rectory, school, 
home or office. 
$1.25 (plus 15¢ mail- 
ing) 

.25 (plus 15¢ mailing) 





Sample sheet on request. 


§ BOOKLET (334” x 434”) purse or mis- 


sal size. 
ideal Christmas card for year round use. 
25¢ each. (Mails first class at 4¢) 


Order from ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40 





Original designs 


chRIstIAn ART 


Famed artists from 
liturgical art centers in 
Europe and America 


Stations Statues 
Carvings Ceramics 
Icons Christmas cards 


BEURON-MARIA LAACH STUDIO 
250 East 39th Street 

New York 16, N.Y. 

MU 2-1333-4 





from Box 907 
CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
CONCEPTION, MO. 





DISTINCTIVE - RELIGIOUS 
— CHRISTMAS CARDS — 


ORDER NOW Box of 20 designs 
$2.00 plus postage 
SEND POSTCARD WITH ADDRES 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED POSTER 
AND IMPRINTING INFORMATION. 


ACTIVE CARMELITES? .. . 


Read: 
WITH GOD AND TWO DUCATS, 


the story of the 
CORPUS CHRISTI CARMELITES, 
written to commemorate 
their 50th Anniversary, by 
Katherine Burton 
Price $3.50 


Order today from: 
Corpus Christi Carmel 
21 Battery St. 
Newport, R.I. 
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Letters 


KLOSTER ERLACH 

Alexander Arnold’s report on Kloster Erlach 
[September, 1959] certainly was a stimulat- 
ing pictorial of a much-needed and vital re- 
form of monasticism in our day. It is quite 
reasonable to assume that Thomas Merton 
[Mount Athos, August] has such a monas- 
tery in mind when he pleads for a return to 
the purity and simplicity which was char- 
acteristic of ancient communities, but must 
we go to Erlach to find such a place? Here 
in our own country we have two recent foun- 
dations of Benedictines; one in Elmira, 
New York and another in Weston, Vermont, 
which mirror the ideals of Kloster Erlach. 

Could it be that Father Merton had these 
foundations in mind and that the future 
growth and vitality of monasticism depend 
on the renewal of such primitive forms of 
Benedictinism as these ? 

The narrow limitations of some communi- 
ties’ observances prohibit that freedom of 
spirit, which the more ancient types of mo- 
nasticism afforded to the individual monk. 
It seems that only that community which 
takes into account the unique growth of 
each monk’s spiritual life and consequently 
provides for it by the breadth of its interpre- 
tation, will succeed in nourishing and main- 
taining the contemplative life. 

Jay FRANcis 
Atchison, Kansas 


I would greatly appreciate it if you would 
let me know whether or not you know of any 
facilities through which I could make a con- 
tribution to Kloster Erlach. 
Ropman C. HERMAN 
Newark, N.J. 


@ Contributions to Kloster Erlach may 
be sent c/o JuBiLeE, 377 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. Please make checks 


or money orders out to the monastery. 


GERRY SHERRY 
Your excellent piece on Gerry Sherry of 
the Baltimore Catholic Review [September, 
1959] was a well-deserved tribute to one of 
the best editors in the Catholic press. 

To call him one of the “last relics” of the 
crusading editor class was regrettable, but 


| I’m sure his sense of humor carried him over 


that hurdle. 
Jim SHEA 
Catholic Telegraph-Register 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


AN APPEAL 

I am writing this to you soliciting your help 
to save our people from Communist propa- 
ganda. 

The Communists within the short period 
they were in power have done much to prop- 
agate their creed. A lot of Russian material 
is dumped in the country and distributed 
free or almost free. People fall prey to their 
propaganda and unless we do something, 
they will do us great harm. 

We want sound reading material, books, 
papers and magazines to be given to our 
people. If you would put in some word of 
this, your readers will send us such reading 
material after they’ve used it. Will you 
please help us ? 

Rev. J. B. Ropricues 

St. Joseph’s Mission House 
Kozhikode (Calicut) 1 
Kerala, India 
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Finally! 


Josef Andreas Jungmann’s 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 


A Manual of Catechetics 
cloth, $6.50 

A must for every catechist, teacher, 
seminarian, this basic work of the 
new catechetical movement has 
just been published. HANDING 
ON THE FAITH, of which the 
whole first edition was already sold 
before publication, is an indispen- 
sable addition to the famous 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM. 


Thomas Ohm, O.S.B. 


ASIA LOOKS AT 


WESTERN CHRISTIANITY 
cloth, $4.75 
This book is intended to serve a 
twofold purpose: to acquaint 
American and European readers 
with what is thought and said about 
“Western” Christianity in Asia and 
to encourage them to look into the 
mirror held up by Asia and to ex- 
amine their own consciences. In 
this way Asia may be able to help 
the West. In any case the Chris- 
tian destiny is closely bound to 
that of Asia. 
Potential readers are missionary 
priests and sisters, and everybody 
interested in mission work and 
comparison of religions. 


Coming shortly! 


From the desk of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola: 


LETTERS TO WOMEN 
edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
cloth, with 16 plates, t. $11.50 
The famous German scholar pre- 
sents—as usual, very meticulously 
—Ignatius’ complete correspond- 
ence with women, together with a 
comprehensive commentary, sup- 
plementing and completing the 
biography of the wrongly so-called 
“manly” saint from a very impor- 
tant angle never thought of before. 
This is a book for everyone inter- 
ested in Saint Ignatius, his life, his 
times, his work. It is a real source 
cf inspiration for priests active in 
the pastoral care of women, re- 
ligious and lay people eager to im- 
prove their spiritual life. As a 
reference book, a must for every 

library. 
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SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 


by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 

During his quarter century as a direc- 
tor of souls, Abbot Damian realized 
that the spiritual needs of lay people 
are basic, repéating themselves in vari- 
ous ways in each life. He was convinced 
that the lives of real people can best 
be enriched through a better under- 
standing of the spiritual implications 
of day by day problems and events. 
This series of real life spiritual case 
histories—an exceptionally popular 
feature in St. Joseph Magazine and 
now published for the first time in book 
form — was the result. $3.95 


MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


by E. M. Standing. “Here, at long last, 
is a full authoritative account, written 
by a Catholic, of the much misunder- 
stood ‘Montessori Method’—the life 
work of a great Catholic educator and 
pioneer” — Blackfriars. Mlustrated. 


$5.25 
At your bookstore 
Academy Guild Press 
Box 549 
Fresno, California 














COMING EVENTS 


November 


14 THE FREEDOM INSTITUTE, a new pro- 

and gram sponsored by the Graduate 

19 School of Arts and Science at St. 
John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y. to 
inform American students about 
Communism, will offer two lectures 
in November: George E. Sokolsky 
will speak on “Beginnings of Chinese 
Communism” on the 14th; Dr. Paul 
K. Sih, Director of Asian Studies at 
the University, will discuss “The Chi- 
nese Communes” — both in St. Al- 
bert’s Hall, St. John’s University, Ja- 
maica 32, N.Y. at 11 a.m. 

19 SAINT PETER CANISIUS LECTURES by 
priests of the Society of Jesus pre- 
sents its second lecture, “The Image 
of God and Man in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fiction” by Rev. William T. 
Noon, S.J. The lectures are held once 
a month at St. Ignatius School, 50 
East 84 Street, N.Y.C. through next 
May; all begin at 8:30 p.m. 

Other regular New York city lec- 
tures: 

—on theology, every Wednesday at 
151 East 65 Street. Contact Father 
Wendell, editor of The Torch, at RE 
7-2750. 

—at 134 Sullivan Street, on Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Varied lecture pro- 
gram sponsored by the Walter Farrell 
Guild ; OR 4-7750. 

—The Paraclete Book Store con- 
ducts a weekly discussion group on 
Wednesday evenings at 146 East 74 
Street; LE 5-4050. 

27-28 FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LAY 
MISSION WORK will be held at Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. Spon- 
sored by the University and the Cath- 
olic Action Federations of Chicago, it 
is intended as a workshop conference 
for educators, religious and lay peo- 
ple interested in mission work. 
Speakers from all fields of lay mis- 
sionary activity will attend. The fee 
is $3.00, and registration arrange- 
ments may be made through: First 
National Conference on Lay Mission 
Work, Catholic Action Federations, 
720 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, Il- 
lincis. 


* * * * 


St. Luke’s Catholic Art Guild, White- 
stone, New York, has announced an 
award of $100 to be given to the se- 
lected work of art best exemplifying 
the theme, “The Church in Chains.” 
Professional or amateur artists any- 
where in the world may enter the con- 
test, and missionaries abroad are in- 
vited to inquire concerning special 
arrangements which can be made to 
accept single entries from related ac- 
tivities under their direction. Details 
of the program may be obtained by 
writing to: Margaret Freeman, 22-44 
Murray St., Whitestone 57, N.Y. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notice of coming events. 
Send data to the Events Editor. 
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Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and nation, 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi. 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sg. 
ondary teacher education; art, music, hom 


economics education. 200-acre campus in foothill} 


of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sPorts, 
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Perfect for Christmas 


A monastic gift book 
by Thomas Merton 


the christmas sermons 
Of BL. GUERRIC 


Five sermons on 
the Christmas Liturgy 
by a twelfth-century Cistercian 


An essay on Guerric’s sermons 
by Thomas Merton 
Ready December 10th 
Hard cover — Beautifully printed 
$2.00 postpaid 


Order direct from: 
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books of 
lasting 
Y interest 





The adventures and 
travels of Maryknoll 
Sisters in different parts 

of the world 


DUST ON 
MY TOES 


by Sister Maria del Rey 


Fourteen stories and sketches 
by the author of Pacific Hop- 
scotch, In and Out the Andes 
and Her Name is Mercy, 
about the Sisters and their 
experiences — some humor- 
ous, some tragic. The inspir- 
ing nature of their work is 
warmly described, whether 
it is in China, Bolivia, the 
United States, or any other 
country where they have been 
actively engaged. $3.50 
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A rare and beautiful 
: biography — and a 
travel book as well 


SAINT 
TERESA 


A JOURNEY IN SPAIN 
by Elizabeth Hamilton 


To gather material for a por- 
trait of this 16th century 
Spanish noblewoman, who 
reorganized the Carmelite 
Order and was canonized in 
1622, the author traveled 
through Spain from Avila to 
all the Carmelite Foundations 
throughout the country. Her 
book gives a fascinating pic- 
ture of both the Spain of St. 
Teresa and the Spain of today. 
Illustrated $3.50 
At all bookstores 
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POPE JOHN’S 
k IRST YEAR by Dr. Edgar Alexander 


THE FIRST YEAR of the pontificate of Pope John XXIII 
has resulted in important changes in the forms of the 
Roman Curia—an agency, which to function 
efficiently — must always correspond with the needs of 
the times. There has also been an astonishing 
transformation in the image of the papacy held by 
the world. 

The extremely candid fashion with which John 
assumed the inheritance of St. Peter must have come 
as a particular surprise to conservative curialists and 
Vatican experts on protocol. At the same time John 
has won for himself the warmest support of the Roman 
congregation of plain church-goers when he began by 
exposing the Vatican to present-day reality: the new 
Pope struck a note of candor and optimism 
by wandering the streets and alleys of Rome without 
interference or protection, giving out alms and blessings 
to the anxious and suffering members of his family 
of parishioners. 

Every single gesture of John’s so far has been 
activated by a spirit of affection and a strong, vital will, 
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which often and in defiance of protocol has set aside 
many ancient formalities and traditions which appeared 
to him to hinder the unadorned apostolate of love. 

His speeches have been filled with a spirit of fatherly 
understanding and concern for the human person. 

John has been quicker and more thorough than many of | 
his papal predecessors to win himself the special 













affection of the ordinary priests and parishioners both 
in Rome and throughout the world. 

John’s straightforward pastoral concern has been 
above all for the concrete spiritual, intellectual and 
material welfare of the individual. This religious 
realism was noted early in his revival of the ancient 










custom of papal visits to Rome’s prisons and hospitals, 






orphanages and schools. The same impression was given 
by John when he reformed the ceremonies of the 

papal court and did away with long obsolete and 
unappropriate forms of churchly obeisance, such as 
the kissing of the papal foot. John celebrated his first 
Christmas in St. Peter’s without the pomp of a great 
papal Mass. He approached the high altar of St. Peter’s 
very simply, surrounded by an ordinary Roman 
congregation — all barricades and traditional places of 
honor for the influential having been done away with. ’ 
He simply said Mass. He showed the same democratic 
spirit when he opened the Vatican for most sympathetic 
papal audiences for groups of plain people. He was 
visited by Roman street-cleaners and at another time 

by circus performers, who to his great delight placed 




































a lion cub in his lap. 





IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING his assumption of the papal 
throne, John XXIII attacked three most important 
problems untouched by Pius XII. 

> First, a drastic reform of the administration of the 
Vatican State and the Roman Curia. 

P Second, an expansion and rejuvenation of the college 
of cardinals, whose optimum strength of seventy had P 
dropped down to 52 at the time of Pius’s death. : 
> Third, a summons for an ecumenical council, from 
which we can expect reforms within the Church and 
a realistic accommodation of its theological and 








sociological position to the total situation of modern 
Christendom. 

The astonishingly swift disappearance of the three 
Pacelli nephews and certain other favored assistants of 
Pope Pius XII from the Vatican administration (among 
them the ominous figure of the papal physician, 

Dr. Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi) made it quite clear how 
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Excited prisoners clap their hands as Pope John walks through 


the corridors of Rome’s Regina Coeli prison. 
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quickly and drastically the new Pope was capable of 
reforming his administration. Equally significant was 
the dismissal of the integralist chief of Catholic Action 
for Italy, Dr. Luigi Gedda, an important step towards 
strengthening the Catholic lay movement. Even before 
his coronation, he personally telephoned Giovanni 
Urbani to appoint him to the post of Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice. Urbani, who as papal supervisor of Italian 
Catholic Action in 1955, had gotten into a severe conflict 
with Gedda because of his democratic views. 

It was also a good sign when, only two weeks after his 
coronation, John named 23 new cardinals, raising by 
five members the maximum of seventy set by Sixtus V 
in 1586, which has been strictly adhered to ever since. 
This rapidly-effected expansion at the same time 
brought in elements of liberalism and youth to a degree 
hitherto unknown in this august governing body. 

Noteworthy also was the demonstrative elevation of 
the 61-year-old archbishop of Milan, Giovanni Montini, 
the vigorous leader of the liberal-democratic wing of 
the Italian episcopate, who is revered by progressive 
Catholics all over the world. Pope John gave this 
appointment special emphasis, making it known that it 
meant a great deal to him. He placed Montini at the 
head of the official list of newly created cardinals, in 
order to secure him the honor of being the new Pope’s 


John meets a lion cub named Dolly and her trainer 
when a circus visited him at the Vatican. 
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Pope John, reviving a custom that had begun with Gregory the Great, kisses the foot of a young seminarian. According to 
tradition, Gregory washed the feet of twelve beggars, saw a thirteenth waiting who he realized was Christ. 
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John greets Richard James Cardinal Cushing, whom he 
has just honored by elevating to princely rank. 


PRIMA CREATURA, although according to tradition this 
title would have gone to Monsignor di Joro, the 


Cardinal Secretary of the conclave. 

There was also a special significance in making 
Domenico Tardini both a cardinal and papal secretary 
of state. This closest of the Pope’s collaborators is not 
only a thoroughly experienced statesman and diplomat, 
but in Rome he has been known as a model of effective 
charity. 

John has shown courage in his call for an ecumenical 
council. The council will doubtless first of all institute 
reforms within the Church by timely renovation of 
the ecclesiastical structure. A Roman Synod, preceding 
the council, will be presided over personally by Pope 
John in his capacity as first Bishop of Rome. Even 
the most complacent Catholics do not doubt that a 
fruitful renewal within the Church is the first order of 
business, and this must be finished before any 
ecumenical work for the unification of Christian 
churches can possibly be undertaken. 

John’s intention of promoting understanding not only 
between Christians themselves, but also with 
non-Christians, can be seen in the textual changes he 
introduced into the Good Friday liturgy removing 
passages to which Jews might take offense, as well as in 
the Collect for the Feast of Christ the King, which was 
irritating to non-Catholics. 

On the day of his election Pope John used a quotation 
from Cicero to state the key motif that was to dominate 
his reign. The theme was peace ; a distinction, however, 
was immediately made: “There is a very great 
difference between peace and slavery. True peace is 
tranquillity in freedom.” 
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A rarely seen event is that 
Mass, his head uncovered. 
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Praying the 


Inca way 


by George F. Carter 


“Buenos dias, Senor Padre,” said the Quechua 
Indian. 

“Buenos dias, Pablo,” replied the young Spanish 
priest as he stepped through the outer door and into the 
vestibule of his new church high in the Andes. In the 
shaded interior, the chill struck at him. It was little wonder 
that the Incas had worshipped the sun. 

Pablo bustled past him to open the door to the inner 
church, but the priest paused. 

Before him were a series of little boxes. In one were 
little figures of men, in another women, in a third men on 
horseback, and in still another, dogs ; all of the figures 
were crudely modeled in unfired clay. Other bins had tiny 
wooden crosses, pieces of broken pottery arranged by 
color, bits of cloth, sticks, charcoal and glass. 

With his eyebrows forming a line across his thin long 
Spanish face, he asked, “What is this ?” 

Pablo’s broad face reflected a momentary cloud as he 
caught the disapproving note. “Ah, Father,” he said, 
“these are for teaching the little ones their prayers.” 

The priest looked again. Just how can these things teach 
children their prayers, he wondered. Aloud he asked, 
“And where are the catechisms ?” 

The Indian smiled still more broadly. Surely the Father 
knew that Indians have no need for printed catechisms. 
They had their own way of writing. So he smiled and said. 
“These are our catechisms, Senor Padre.” 

But the priest still looked puzzled. The Indian watched 
him closely. 

Ah, well, he thought, this is a very young Padre and 
_ perhaps he does not know about our writing. Aloud he 
_ said, “Would you like me to show you how we use them to 
_ teach the children their prayers ?” 
| The priest nodded. “Yes.” he said, “let’s see what 
| you do.” 
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“T will show you how we write a Hail Mary,” said the 
Indian. 

From one of the bins, he scooped up double handfuls of 
sand and made several long lines of it on the floor. Then, 
kneeling in front of the bins, he began to pick out figures. 

“For Hail we take one of these little statues of a man 
with his hat in his hand as though he was greeting someone 
and we set it up like this,” and he stuck it in the sand. 
“Then for the Blessed Mother we take a santa,” and he 
selected a little clay figure with a crown on its head and 
set it next to the man. “See, now it says, Hail Mary,” and 
he looked up triumphantly at the priest. 

“Now we will write full of grace,” said the Indian. 

“First we will set up a cross to show that is a holy thing 
of God about which we are to speak. Then we put a piece of 
charcoal, to stand for grace,” and here he glanced up 
again to say, “Of course, Senor Padre, we cannot make a 
picture of grace, but it works well if we agree that this is 
to remind us of grace. Then I put this little stick with bits 
of wool on it to show richness, for surely one is rich who 
has God’s grace. Then a bowl that is full,” and he selected 
from another bin a tiny clay vessel and filled it to 
overflowing with sand, and set it gently at the end of the 
line. “This says, full.” 

By now the priest was interested. Yes. he could see that a 
filled bowl could mean full, but just how, he wondered, 
do you draw a picture to express the verb ‘to be’? 

But the Indian did not hesitate. He reached for another 
little clay dish and put a chip of wood in it, and as he set 
this at the end of the growing line, he said, “This is a dish 
with a slice of meat in it. In our language such a dish is 
called canca, and this sounds almost like canqui, and in 
our language canqui means, you will be.” 

“So,” said the priest. “I might draw a picture of the sun 
which in Spanish is called sol. and since this sounds like 
solo which means alone, a picture of the sun might mean 
alone.” 

“Si, Senor Padre, and when I showed this to an 
Americano once, he said, ‘If it were me, I would draw a 
a picture of a bee, to mean / am.’” 

The Indian paused to view his figures with satisfaction. 
“See, Father, now we have, Hail Mary, you will be filled 


with God’s rich grace. 


Fite fuy 


“Now I will write, the Lord is with you. First I take this 
little man holding the staff of office of a great official and 
so a lord: then I put up a little cross to show that this is 
our Lord God, and then I put this little dog here. When 
a dog barks he says kan-kan, and in our language 
kanhuan sounds like kan-kan but means is with you. So 


the sign for a dog always means. is with you. 
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“This piece of white pottery L) means all ; this figure 

of a woman without a halo means woman ; this 
little flat stone with a smalle: stone on top of it > means 
women because all women use such stones to grind our 
grain. And this piece of colored pottery % stands for of. 
These two long sticks with two little cross sticks look like 
a pack saddle , and we call a pack saddle collarasca ; 
in our language this is close to collananmin which means 
blessed. Finally we put in another dish with a piece of 
meat in iY and this means you will be.” 

Triumphantly he pointed to his line of figures and read: 
“Of all women you woman will be blessed,” and he saw 
that the priest was nodding as if he had known how to 


write like this all the time. 
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“Now I will write, of your womb will be born Jesus,” 
and he selected a very plump woman’s figure, obviously 
representing a pregnant woman ; “our Blessed Mother 
with child,” he said. “Now a piece of glass to indicate 
light, to see the day, and so: be born. Now twigs of the 
bush we call ichu, which sounds much like Jesus. And 
there it is.” 

Qo» 

Hardly pausing, he said, “And now, thy son will be 
pleased.” Two tiny dolls tightly wrapped in bits of cloth 
were laid down. “The infant Jesus,” he said. Then he laid 


down a tooth “Tooth means thy, and the sticks arranged 
to look like the pack saddle again say blessed.” 


Ho os 

But the priest interrupted him to ask, “Why do you put 
down two infants for Jesus ?” 

“T do not know, Father. That is just the way that it has 
always been done,” said the Indian. 

“Couldn’t you use just one ?” 

“Oh, no, Father. This is the way it has always been 
done.” 

“Let’s see some more,” said the priest. 

“Gracias, Senor Padre,” the Indian murmured. “Now I 
will write, O Blessed Virgin, Mother of God. This man I 
will lay down. He has fallen down. He exclaims, ‘Oh.’ 
Then I make the four sticks into the pack saddle, to say 
blessed. Then a little pot of the kind that we use to drink 
our beer. You see, this pot is called huirquin in our 
language and this sounds very much like the word virgin 
in your language. Now a cross to tell us that this is of God, 
and a model of the statue of the Blessed Mother of God 
that we carry in procession. Now it reads, Oh Blessed 


Virgin, Mother of God. 
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“Pray for us sinners we make by using this figure of a 


person on his knees praying, and either the figure of a 

man standing or a symbol like a circle on top of a stick. 
Now and at the hour of our death we do this way : the 
stones for grinding grain can also mean now, so we use 
them here. Our we show by a man on horseback because 
the word for that sounds like our in my language. Death 

we show by using the clay figures, this one showing a 

body ready for burial. A piece of cloth stands for in the ~ 
hour of because in our language clothing of cloth is called | 
ppacha and in the hour of in our language is pachapipis. 
So, these last five signs say : lates for us now and in the 
hour of our death. 
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Then to mark the end of the prayer, we lay two sticks side a 
by side, like this,” |] | 
“It is a very good way to write,” said the priest ; “and : 
do the children learn their catechism quickly this way ?” 
“Oh, yes, Senor Padre, very quickly. The little clay 
figures get broken sometimes, but there is plenty of clay 
around, and it only takes a moment to make a few more 
figures. When the children know this prayer, we can take 
the same figures and teach them another one. Or we can 
write out the Ten Commandments, or the laws of the 
Church.” 
“You can?” said the young priest. “Let me see.” 
Reaching into his breviary, he drew out a sheet of paper 


he carried as a page marker, and in his pocket he found 
a pencil. “Show me, how you would write the Ten Astre 
Commandments.” 
“Si, Senor Padre,” said Pablo. Quickly he put all the 
figures back in their bins. A 
He took the paper and began to draw. “The laws of God 
are ten,” he recited, and swiftly drew a cross and made Tv 
ten little marks that looked like a picket fence. Then he sien 
made three upright marks, drew a kneeling figure, then sees 
a cross, another kneeling figure and a large figure with its duci 
arms spread wide. “The first three commandments relate chil 
to God,” said Pablo, interpreting the symbols. resi 
Fim ete FEA _ 
Without a moment’s hesitation he then drew a man, a a 
woman, and a man with their arms all touching, and drew don’ 
seven vertical marks. ““The other seven relate to our In 
neighbors,” he said. ie 
He looked up then to ask, “Shall I now make each it al 
commandment ?” — 
“No, no,” the young priest said hastily, “another time, foot] 
perhaps. I think it would be good now if we could see the ble,” 
church.” <a 
“Si, Senor Padre,” Pablo said as he deferentially 
handed back the pencil and paper, and opened the door 
into the church. * _— 
JUBILEE 








Father Lattanzi helps conduct football practice at the West Houston and Sixth Avenue park, one of the few neighborhood 
areas big enough for football. At other times, the boys practice in the parish recreation hall or among themselves in the 
Astreets. “We have a lot of trouble finding space to practice. This city just grew up too fast,” he says. 


A priest’s campaign against delinquency 


Within New York’s St. Anthony’s parish, a collage of city life 
created by Greenwich Village espresso coffee shops, pizza houses, 


crowded tenements and sidewalk stands forms an environment con- 
ducive to juvenile delinquency. There are few parks. Most of the 
children play in the streets. Tensions between the old-time immigrant 
residents and the newer bohemian groups create an uneasy atmos- 
phere. St. Anthony’s pastor, Father Arthur Lattanzi, O.F.M., says, 
“This is a hard neighborhood. The kids are tough. They’re boys, not 
angels. When somebody hits them, they want to hit back. But they 
don’t go looking for trouble, and we don’t have gang fighting here.” 

In order to keep delinquency at a minimum, Father Lattanzi has 
set up a program of sports and recreation. He stresses football, since 
it allows the boys to work off tensions and excess energy. Aided by 
coach Ed Mackey, Father Lattanzi puts his boys through strenuous 
football drills. “After practice, the boys are too tired to get in trou- 
ble,” says Father Lattanzi; “they don’t have time to sit on the 
corners or wait around for trouble at the drugstore.” 
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The pastor, who often visits a youngster’s home at 
night, talks to the Vito LaCosta family. 
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Phoning a parent from the rectory, Father Lattanzi gives St. Anthony’s church, which has a staff of six 
advice on a family problem. He knows most of his parish’s Franciscans, is on the edge of New York’s 
1,000 adolescents by name. If parents are interested in 


Greenwich Village, two blocks from the notorious 
their families, he finds there is no delinquency. 


Third Street row of bars and night clubs. 





Boys attend Mass at the monthly Communion of the senior and junior Holy Name Society, which Father Lattanzi moderates. 
Father Lattanzi tells the boys, “When you allow a moral breakdown, you can’t expect much respect for civil law.” His immedialt 
concern is the low standard of morality among the outsiders coming into the Village area. 


Father 
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This photograph of a powerfully-delineated 
French oak madonna dating from the twelfth 
century is available in full color at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Three prayerful red-and-gold angels grace 
an impressive single-fold square card from 
the Lunning Collection, at Georg Jensen’s. 





Ann H. Grill; who puts out an imposing 
liturgical calendar each year, employs a 
similar style here in a 

brown-on-white manger setting. 
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Shepherd Cards has added several new designs to last year’s excellent selection: a long “Joyful Procession” is 
printed in brilliant tones, and is an original by Barbara Neustadt. 


1959 CARDS 


The renaissance in Christmas cards — in which 
neo-Byzantine madonnas and antiphons in chancery 
have replaced Santa Clauses and scotties amid the mistletoe 
— has ground to a halt: there are more religious cards 
than ever but of a poorer quality. The most acceptable 
come from the nation’s museums, which have a vast 
treasury of medieval art to draw upon. Of original cards 
there are few worth mentioning : an unfortunate fact is that 
the field is now crowded with artists of good will and no 
talent, many of whom, working under the auspices of 
monasteries, convents and Catholic bookstores, are doing 
no more than presenting a debased form of Eric Gill’s 
rather rudimentary ideas. Some interesting examples of 
better cards are illustrated here ; a list of outlets will be 











) 
found on page 51. — Cepric Moore 

al 
A Russian ikon, in full color 
with gold trim, is one of six different 
Byzantine-style cards distributed for the 
first time this year by H. George Caspari. 

Guadalupe Workshop in Weston, Vermont 
Producing some of the best cards available. 
+f simplicity and imaginative drawing 


| Bthis one are enhanced by its deep 
Mand purple coloring. 
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In 1796, two years after her marriage to William Seton, 
24-year-old Mrs. Seton was sketched in this portrait. 


MOTHER SETON 


The founder of the Daughters of Charity will soon be beatified | 


Elizabeth Ann Seton, a New York-born convert to 
Catholicism and founder of the Daughters of Charity, may 
soon become America’s first native saint. Confirmation that 
Mother Seton — who was a widow with five children at the 
time she founded her congregation of nuns — will be 
beatified very shortly was given by Pope John XXIII at 
the recent centennial celebration of the North American 
College in Rome. In deference to the American hierarchy 
attending the ceremony, the Pope revealed for the first 
time that the cause for, as he called her, “the flower of 
American piety,” had already passed the anti-preparatory 
stage and been approved by the Congregation of Rites. 
Officially undertaken in 1940, Mother Seton’s beatification 
was first suggested by James Cardinal Gibbons in 1880. 
Her notebooks and diaries bore witness to great piety and 
mortification — in a life of constant trial. The daughter 
of well-to-do Anglicans (her father, Dr. Richard Bayley, 


was the first professor of anatomy at Columbia College), 


she was ostracized by family and friends when she became 4 
a Catholic in 1805, a few years after her husband’s death. 7 
Baptized in St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, Mrs. Seton 
found it difficult to live as a Catholic in nineteenth-century | 
New York City, and after several unsuccessful attempts to” 
start schools there, moved with her children to Baltimore, 
where she opened a school for girls. Enjoying the freedom’ 
allowed to Catholics in Maryland, Mrs. Seton was able to 
adopt the modified conventual life she had desired since 7 
her conversion. Eventually she took religious vows in pri- 7 
vate before Archbishop John Carroll. Other women joined ‘ 
her, more schools were added to her care, and soon a new } 
congregation was instituted, based on the European order 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Supe: | 
rior of the order until her death in 1821, Mother Seton was © 
renowned both for her zeal and her intellectual achieve- | 
ments; she translated many French ascetical works and J 
several biographies, including one of St. Vincent de Paul. | 


The house in Baltimore where the widowed Mrs. Seton! 
with her five children while conducting a school for 
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GReGORIan Chant 


It is the voice of Christ in His Mystical Body 


A TALK BY DOM LUDOVIC BARON, O.5S.B. 


Gen chant is a language not spoken, but sung: it is the language 

vof the liturgy. And what is the liturgy but the fatherly relation between God and man through Jesus Christ Our 

Lord? Relation, I say, because when we are participating in the liturgy, it is not only we who are acting, but 
God, too. When we sing to God, it is not as though we were singing to a statue. (But very often we sing to God as 
though this were true.) We don’t think, as we sing in Church, that we are forming a relationship to God, as we 





form one to one another. The current of prayers going up, 
and current of blessing coming down (always through 
Ch ist) is liturgy: liturgy in its entirety as God in His 
@ernal being knows it. 

_ Take the Liber Usualis. You can find in it every feeling 
Jou wish to express in prayer to God. There are 29 Kyries 
anc not one expresses the same feeling as another, yet 
tach is composed of exactly the same words: “Kyrie elei- 


r n,” “Lord, have mercy on us.” Here is Kyrie XVII: 








Sa ee 


Yri-e *e. lé- i-son. 777. Chri- ste e- 


imated speaker on his favorite 
t the late Dom Ludovic Baron, O.S.B., 
he of the foremost proponents 

smes method of chant. 
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lé- i-son. 77. Ky-ri- e 
This is the Lenten Kyrie. Penance, contrition . . . “Kyrie 
eleison, Christe eleison.” We dare not lift our eyes. 
In Kyrie XVI we pray like a child talking to his father: 
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Under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the Church 
gives us a liturgy for all the seasons of the year: a year 
which begins in Advent, and ends on the last Sunday after 
Pentecost with a reading from the Apocalypse. So in that 
full year, we have a resumé of the entire liturgy of the 
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world before us and after us. In essence, it is a drama: 
the drama of God and the world, through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but this drama is played, it is acted out. It is a 
real play and—visibly or invisibly —we ourselves are 
in the major roles. We are playing the role of God, acting 
the role of God, of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of Our Lady, 
of the saints, the angels, of every kind of sinner. We are 
doing what Our Lord had done when He was on earth, 
acting the Mediator between God and man; we are doing 
what He did and what He continues to do now in the 
Church. I dare to say this: when we are singing in the 
liturgy, we are the Church, we are the voice of Christ in 
His Mystical Body, we are the voice of the Church and 
the Church is Christ. 

So, liturgy is a sacred play ; yet not merely a play — an 
oratorio. Why ? Because it is sung. And why is it sung ? 
Because it is not enough to have words. Our soul is some- 
times so full of different emotions that words are inade- 
quate. Then music is born, the music of plainsong. 


© pe knows who first made this music. It was 

composed between the fifth and eighth centuries. 
No names are known. There is a legend that the Holy Ghost 
came as a dove pouring all that melody into the ear of St. 
Gregory. Maybe, but I don’t think so. It was not necessary. 
What is true is that the men who composed this music had 
the help of the Holy Ghost. No miracles. They were great 
musicians, and they were saints, too. We have only to sing 
a few of their compositions to realize that. Then, through 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, especially the gifts of intelli- 
gence and wisdom, they received some help in finding 
music to set to the words, the right music. I don’t say that 
the Holy Ghost did everything, but He worked through 
men who were commissioned by the Church to find the 
right expression, the right language for the liturgy. 

Now, perhaps it will be good to give you some examples 
from that year-long oratorio. We don’t know of course 
what the voice of Our Lord was like; but when we hear 
chant we must receive some impression of His tone; the 
music brings it to us. This music which we call Gregorian 
chant gives us the official feeling of the Church. It is not, 
of course, the voice of Our Lord, but it is the feeling that 
the voice of Our Lord would have given us if we had been 
there to listen to Him. A French Dominican once pointed 
out that it would be possible to make a psychological por- 
trait of Our Lord completely by Gregorian antiphons ; 
that seems to be a bit audacious, but I think it is true. I 
will give you an example: the parable of the man who had 
no wedding garment. It is sung as the Magnificat antiphon 
on the nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost : “/ntravit autem 
rex,” And the king entered ; “ut videret discumbentes,” to 
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hominem,” and he saw there a man; “non vestitum veste§ oblik 
nuptiali,” not clothed in a wedding garment ; “et ait illi,”} exp! 
and he said to him: “Amice,” my friend ; “quomodo hue 
intrasti,” how have you entered here ; “non habens vestem 7 
nuptialem,” not having a wedding garment. 

If you had to speak those lines in a play, what emphasis and 
would you give to these words: “My friend, how have e 4 
you entered here without a wedding garment?” How i 
would you say it, in what tone of voice ? Can you tell me an 
what the feeling of Our Lord was when He said that? reali 
Remember that He put the guest outside. Was it a rebuke? the 
You don’t know; I don’t know. But the music was com f ™*” 
posed by one who was asked by the Church to reproduce oe 
in us Our Lord’s true feeling. And the answer remains in a 
the music. First you have a narrator: “/ntravit autem M 
rex”’— the king entered to see those who were reclining at 4 48 
table — and he saw there a man not clothed in a wedding =f 
garment. Then you hear the voice of the Lord: “Amice, th g 
quomodo huc intrasti, non habens vestem nuptialem ?” <iq 
My friend, how have you entered here not having a wed. . “y 
ding garment ? pla 

Tl 
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What do you think His feeling was now? Anger ? Dis- A 
appointment? No! Not anger or disappointment, but | lang 
mercy! “Amice, quomodo huc intrasti.” Of course you | Chri 
can sing that as you will. You can be angry: “AMICcE! I 
guomopo!” Fine! But that is not the music in the book. } are | 
You improvise ; you correct the Holy Ghost — and that’s J even 
very dangerous. “Amice” . . . there is a half tone there J gori 
which makes the melody so delicate. “Amice.” He was | that 
afraid to hurt him, he was trying to win him. But all the J all 
same, you will tell me, he put the man out in the darkness. all t 
How to explain that; isn’t it a contradiction? “Amice.” othe 
He was waiting for an answer, and the man said nothing. | ever 
“At ille obmutuit” — that’s in the Gospel. If he had said | And 
something, if he had said, “My garment was not ready,” J in th 
or that it was dirty, or something like that, the king would | have 
have given him one perhaps. But the man was silent, was F 
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obstinate. The king could not win him over. So he was 
obliged to put him into the exterior darkness. That is the 
explanation. 


O 0 YOU see now how the music fully expresses the 

mercy of Our Lord? How much He loved him 
and wanted him to be happy ? And how that mercy comes 
to us through 4he music, because in the liturgy, when this 
antiphon is sung, Our Lord is acting in heaven and it is 
His voice that comes to us. The parable has become a 
reality. And if we are well disposed to receive that Voice, 
the same grace comes to us which should have come to the 
man had he been well disposed. That is the grace of 
Gregorian chant, which is theologically speaking a sacra- 
mental. : 

I will give you another example: This one is sung as the 
Magnificat Antiphon on Saturday before the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent: the story of the woman caught in adultery: 
“Nemo te condemnavit, mulier ?”” Has no one condemned 
thee, woman ? “Nemo, Domine,” no one, Lord. “Nec ego 
te condemnabo,” neither will I condemn thee ; “jam am- 
plius noli peccare,” now sin no more. 

There is no narrator this time. Only two persons re- 
main: Our Lord and the woman. What will He say ? Look 
at that little antiphon : 


li- er? Némo, 
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ficccd-re. Euouae. 
Dis- All of the Liber is like that: Gregorian chant is the 
but | language of the liturgy. Gregorian chant is the voice of 
you } Christ in His Mystical Body. 
cE! I have chosen some dramatic antiphons because they 
90k. | are typical and easy to understand. But it is not only the 
jat’s J events of the life of Our Lord which are expressive. Gre- 
vere {| gorian chant taken as a whole expresses all the sentiments 
was | that we are supposed to have each day of every week, 
the } all through the liturgical year. So we have every day, 
ess. J all through the Church in every country transcending all 
ce.” | other language, speaking to every people, heard daily on 
ing. | every continent, the same words and the same melody. 
said § And with that we are one, not only in the same ideas, but 
ly.” — in the same sentiment, the same precise attitude. Here we 
uld | have true unity and universality. 
was For the understanding of any music, an initiation is 
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required. We must learn to sing Gregorian chant as it was 
composed, with great precision. The composer put down 
exactly what he wanted. What we have in our books is not 
the melody, it is the sign of the melody. I must translate 
the signs of the melody into my voice. | must interpret 
them. And only when I have done this correctly will I sing 
what the composer had in his mind and what he probably 
sang himself as he put that into writing. 

There is the difficulty. The chant was inspired and we 
are not. The only way to overcome that difficulty is to 
learn the technique of Gregorian chant because there is a 
technique — and we must have it well in hand. You will 
have no expression without technique, and if you have no 
expression in your chant, it will be no chant. So if you want 
to perform your role in the Divine Oratorio perfectly — 
you especially who have a vocation to sing in the Church, 
one of the most beautiful vocations you can have — you 
must know how to sing. Your singing will then be the 
Church’s own and not yours. 


GS 0 TO CONCLUDE: liturgy is the continuation on earth 

of the sacerdotal function of Christ, and the pur- 
pose of Gregorian chant is to express both the prayer of. 
man and the blessing of God, for prayers rise up through 
Christ and blessings descend through Him in the Church. 
If you don’t have that in your mind, you will understand 
nothing, as intelligent as you might be, because you will 
be overlooking the essential. If you think of plain-chant as 
any other music, you will completely miss the point, be- 
cause you have not entered into the spirit of the liturgical 
drama and its characters. The music has been created pre- 
cisely to express the sentiments of these protagonists in the 
drama. That is the difficulty of plain-chant, and it is also its 
beauty. And it is because so many people never realize 
this that they say plain-chant is dead, that it is not adapted 
to our times. But the truth is just the contrary: Gregorian 
chant is the language of the liturgy. Gregorian chant is 
the voice of Christ in His Mystical Body. This being so, 
it is an integral part of the liturgy. Without Gregorian 
chant, the liturgy is not complete. fj 


@ The above article was excerpted from tape recordings of lectures 
by the late Dom Ludovic Baron, O.S.B., author of the three-volume 
“L’Expression du Chant Gregorién”; publication in a fuller ver- 
sion on record is planned. Dom Baron, who taught at the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music during the summers of 1954-57, is in- 
troduced in the school’s three-record LP album, “Music in Catholic 
Worship,” the September, 1958, Catholic Hour radio series, a pres- 
entation of Gregorian chant, polyphony, vernacular hymns and 
music in the Mass: the album also features Mother Josephine Mor- 
gan, R.S.C.J., Theodore Marier and the choir, and was produced 
by Robert Hupka. It is available directly from the Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N.Y. The price is $12.—Eb. 
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q Before the Cathedral’s high altar, the murder of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the hands of Henry II’s courtiers is re-enacted. 
q Italian basso Plinio Clabassi portrayed Thomas a Becket. A cast of 160, plus twenty choirboys from St. Paul’s Church in 
| Cambridge and Sacred Heart Church in Roslindale, participated along with members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Pizzetti opera goes on a cathedral tour 


Composer Ildebrando Pizzetti meets Pope John after the 
Rome performance of ASSASSINIO NELLA CATTEDRALE. 


dinal Cushing (bottom, center) 
Miches the two-act opera. 


After hit performances in Montreal’s Basilica of Notre 
Dame and Boston’s Holy Cross Cathedral, the 
Iidebrando Pizzetti opera, “Assassinio nella Cattedrale,” 
begins a tour of U.S. cathedrals and churches. Based 
on T. S. Eliot’s verse-play, “Murder in the Cathedral,” 
the opera by the eighty-year-old Italian composer 
recounts the martyrdom of Thomas a Becket in the 
twelfth century. Earlier the opera had been 
enthusiastically received at La Scala, Carnegie Hall and 
at New York’s Empire State Music Festival at Bear 
Mountain, as well as at a special concert version 
performed in the Vatican’s Conciliazione Auditorium 
for Pope John XXIII. The next performance is 
scheduled at Washington’s National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception on December 29, the Feast of 
St. Thomas a Becket, followed by cathedral performances 
in Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia and on the 





West Coast under tour director Walter Anderson. 





We need to be more Christian not only in the Church 

but in life. It is not sufficient to go to Mass and 
Communion. In daily life we must develop universality — 
more Catholicism. This thought occupies us: How can we 
speak with, become friends with those not in our milieu ? 

. . . How many Puerto Rican youths are here now? Are 
they satisfied with their housing ? Are we doing something 
for them ? We must seek out their needs. 





You have here in-the United States now, and in the 
coming years will have the greatest responsibility in the 
world. But what will happen if youth does not have a 
sense of responsibility ? I am convinced the United States 
has the greatest mission in the world : your youth must 
realize this. Here one of the great problems is leisure. 
What do the young people do when they are not working ? 
You must help them develop a sense of international 
responsibility. Give them something to do. Contact the 
boys and girls. Respect them. They are proud when they 
do something. 


CANON CARDIJN 


The founder of the Young Christian Workers speaks to American youth 
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The Young Christian Workers is a movement of Catholic 
ACTION. We are now in 92 countries of the world ; that is 
only a beginning. In the future we will become more and 
more of an international organization through the UN and 
UNESCO. Gain sympathy for the movement, spread it 
among the people who are not Christians — the Moslems, 
the Buddhists. Their problems are much the same. But in 
these countries we are more concerned with poverty and 
with communism. Here in the United States we must be 
concerned with the moral difficulties of youth. 
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The Communists get to the youth with a program of 
activity. Communism is one of the greatest missionary 
movements of today, the Communists are going 
everywhere. We must send our leaders to these countries, 
develop sodalities. Lay missionaries are needed in different 
countries ; some go to other countries for three years. 

The coming years are decisive years. | am preoccupied 
with the danger for the future of the Church. When I 
visited Pope John he embraced me; he said, “I admire 


your movement. I’ve watched it grow. It will help to 
save the Church.” 
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Sisters of St. Dominic referee a game of football during 
lunch hour at St. Joseph’s School, West Orange, N.J. The 
boys play on the parking lot behind the old stable which 
served as the first church of St. Joseph’s parish. The 
building is now used for a garage and storage. 


ST. JOSEP H’S A new school provides 
for a rapidly growing New Jersey suburb 


DRAWINGS BY IRENE MURRAY / TEXT BY SHIRLEY FELTMANN 


After the 2:25 p.m. dismissal, students board waiting 
school buses. The city of West Orange provides the 
school bus transportation for St. Joseph’s students. 
Students taking the buses leave classes first, followed 
by those who are to be met by parents or will walk home. 











or an ordinary citizen. 


me. 








Miss Florentine Miles teaches phonetics to first-grade students with a method she helped develop while a teacher in the 
South Orange public school system. She is in her forty-second year of teaching. Here she tells the children that vowel-policemen 
patrol every word, live in sentinel boxes in alphabet village. Miss Miles asks a girl in the class if she can identify h as a policeman 








St. Joseph’s parochial school of West Orange, N.J., opened three years ago 
when the rapidly expanding parish required educational facilities for new 
families moving to the area. Five Sisters of St. Dominic, from Caldwell, and 
four local women lay teachers started classes for 165 students from kindergarten 
through eighth grade. With a more relaxed view of discipline than in the normal 
parochial school, the teachers established a program aimed at each childs 
individual development, starting with the kindergarten, which occupies a 
complete wing of the nine-room school. With a unified schedule of studies from 
this class up, the school followed a standard Newark Archdiocesan program, 
providing for a high concentration of language arts in the lower classes, 
increasing stress on mathematics and science in the upper grades, a program 
that has proved highly successful. Unlike many parochial schools, which will 
take in all Catholic children who apply (classes often run as high as 100 
pupils), St. Joseph's limits its classes to a maximum of 48, still considerably 
higher than the teachers would like. By this year’s opening, the enrollment 
had more than doubled to 373 students. 















































When Monsignor Thomas B. Glover was appointed administrator 
of the new St. Joseph's Church of West Orange, in 1931, the parish 
was still rural. A local family donated the land and money 
for the church, with the provision that it should follow a 
rustic, old-English design. 

Monsignor Glover said his first Mass in the new parish on 
Christmas, 1931, in a stable converted into a garage. Since the 
construction of the weathered shingle and cypress church in 1932, 
Monsignor Glover has insisted that everything in the church and 
parish must have a good reason for being there. An original 
painting of the Holy Family above the altar was commissioned 
directly for the church; more recently, a seven-foot crucifix 
at the entrance to the church’s new addition and a shrine to 
Our Lady of Fatima were executed by sculptor Harry Donahue. 

Though crippled by arthritis, Monsignor Glover is still 
active. He has established discussion groups and a parish 
lending library and considers himself spiritual grandfather of 
the burgeoning parish. 
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Seventh-grade teacher, Sister Joanne, O.P., 

is representative of the young teachers 
predominant at St. Joseph’s. She requires 
daily reports on current events. A teacher 

for eight and one-half years, Sister Joanne 
believes there is “an obligation to bring 

out creativity in children; without an 

adult’s inhibitions, they create freely. 
Through instruction, they can produce worthwhile 
things, especially in design.” Some of her 
students have won national awards in design. 













A student adds a poster relating to the 
Khrushchev visit to the current events 
bulletin board. The children planned the 
board and designed the cartoon posters. 
Bulletin boards for student work are 
provided in classrooms and halls of the school. 
The students bring in newspaper clippings 
and freely discuss contemporary problems. 
“It gives them poise — they’re old enough 
to form their own opinions,” Sister Joanne 
explains. 
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In a seventh-grade geography clas 
studying South American areas, 
Sister Joanne asks a student to 
identify an explorer. Boys and giri 
St. Joseph’s wear tan and green 
uniforms to class, except students 
in kindergarten. 











Students eat in school cafeteria in 

the basement of the school. Youngsters 
bring their own lunches since 

the school does not share in the 

federal government free lunch program. 
Mothers alternate supervisory duties 

in the cafeteria. 














Sister M. Rosemond, O.P. superior 
of St. Joseph’s, and mother 

of a pupil confer on student’s 
progress. The school attempts 

to work closely with parents 

in guiding the child’s program 

of studies. Sister Rosemond 

also teaches a class at St. i g i . 
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A first grade girl points to word 

vowels in phonetics class. 

Under Miss Florentine Miles, first graders 
learn through a system she developed herself. 
One of the oldest of the St. Joseph’s 
teachers, Miss Miles came to the school after 
more than 35 years in the South Orange 
public school system, which retains the 
method of teaching phonetics she and the 
school’s principal developed as the “Miles 
system.” “It makes the children independent 
in their acquisition of words,” she 

says; “they don’t have to depend on sight 

in getting to understand the words they 
encounter.” With her method, the first 

and second grade children at St. Joseph’s 
learn the rules needed for correct 
pronunciation through a story-like system of 
association. “The people in alphabet 

village, like the people in West Orange, need 
policemen. Whom did they appoint? Here, 
let’s say it all together — a, e, i, 0, u. 

Y is i’s twin brother, they share time on duty.” 




































Kindergarten children 
at play in school’s 
kindergarten wing. The 
children attend school 
for half a day. 
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At the front of the school, mothers wait 
for dismissal. After-school activities 

reflect the suburban environment of the 
schoo!. Clubs, such as the Civics Clubs 
open io sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
students, are organized with a multiplicity 
of committees for discussion of school and 
community problems. Nearly 95% of the 
parents belong to the Parent-Teachers 
Guild, which assists in the operation of 

the school. Part of their current program 
includes the increment of class libraries. 
Most of the parents are college graduates 
in science and engineering. The parents 
now are debating another pressing need at 
St. Joseph’s school — where to build a new 
addition to the three-year-old school. 
School authorities consider the solid 
family life available to children and 
encouragement given by parents responsible 
for much of the school’s success. 
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Cc 
Outside his stone hut, Pére Jean-Baptiste reads and A 
meditates at the roughly-hewn stone platform he uses as a table. : 

al 

h 

20th century hermit |: 
CC 

at 

In remote corners of Europe, in the Basilian monasteries on Mount e} 
Athos, in the Himalayas (whose “abominable snowmen” many 
authorities believe to be recluses), are solitaries who have chosen to § w 
forsake society and spend their lives in prayer and contemplation. hi 

Pére Jean-Baptiste, a French Benedictine, is a hermit in the 

ancient tradition. He has received a dispensation from his bishop : 
(the Church prefers to foster the communal life, but allows M 
exceptions from time to time) and now lives in a stone hut deep B 
in the woods of the Gardon Valley near Nimes. The half-ruined : 
hermitage he uses is the same one St. Giles, a seventh century 4 
hermit, fled to in order to avoid admiring crowds ; it is known as the C 
Hermitage of Our Lady of Laval. e 
C 

Deep in the woods of the Gard Valley, the C 





hermitage dates back to the seventh century, when 
it was first used by St. Giles. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW 
BOOKS 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
MEN AND IDEAS 


By John A. Abbo. A lucid exposition of the essential 
landmarks in the development of Western political 
thought. The author, a Professor at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, traces the main lines in the history 
of political theories from ancient times to the present day, 
highlights some of the most important political writers 
and their key books from Plato to Lenin, and includes 
special treatments of American political thought, the 
Fabians, and Italian Fascism. We have here a Christian 
appraisal: authors and books and theories are tested and 
evaluated in the light of Christian principles. November 
$5.75 
WOMEN, WORDS AND WISDOM 
By Solange Hertz. Sprightly, informal, but very signifi- 
cant discussions of breath-taking spiritual realities by a 
new Catholic writer. Mrs. Hertz is an expert in making 
the spiritual life come alive for the Catholic reader. Her 
work bears a strong resemblance to Father Boylan’s This 
ONES Es RR $3.25 


CATHOLIC REFORMER 

A Life of St. Cajetan of Thiene 

By Paul H. Hallett. The author of the popular What Is 
Catholicity? here turns to biography to tell the dramatic 
story of St. Cajetan of Thiene, the little-known saint and 
founder of the Clerks Regular (the Theatines), who was 
one of the most prominent figures in the Catholic reform 
movement before and after the Protestant Revolt. $3.50 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 

A Catholic View of Protestanism 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. Although in recent years there 
have been a number of books published by Protestant 
authors giving an appraisal of Roman Catholicism, there 
have been few, if any, works written by Catholic authors 
giving an appraisal of Protestantism. Father Hardon now 
corrects this deficiency with the present work. It is an 
attempt to see the Protestant religion through Catholic 
eyes and should be construed neither as a polemic defense 
of Catholicism nor as a personal witness to the Faith. 
Father Hardon, who will be remembered for his earlier 
work, The Protestant Churches of America, approaches 
his subject in the greatest spirit of Christian charity. 
November PERN fin ity CE ER UN AE ..$4.00 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


The Beginnings of Religious and Political Freedom in 
Maryland 

By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. Foreword by Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. A concise, thoroughly 
documented historical study which concentrates on the 
close relationship between the beginning of freedom in 
Colonial Maryland and the struggle for religious and 
political liberty which had been carried on beforehand 
for more than a century in England. Of particular interest 
is Father Hanley’s treatment of the resolution of the 
Church-state problem in Colonial Maryland. ........... $2.95. 
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SOURCES AND RESOURCES 

The Literary Traditions of Christian Humanism 

By Barry Ulanov. Like the great Christian humanists of 
whom he writes with such accuracy, charm, and sensitive 
scholarship, Barry Ulanov is a human “to whom nothing 
human is foreign.” He has written a history of jazz in the 
United States, and has recently translated a series of 
spiritual conferences and essays written for invalids. In 
this book, he traces the central role of the Christian 
humanist tradition in the development of the arts in the 
West, and its continuing vitality today. 

PET a elo feocse scence ee $5.00 


1859 IN REVIEW 
A Single Year’s Effect on the Modern World 


By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. An anniversary book, 
recalling the momentous events of 1859 — Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Marx’ Critique of Political Economy, 
Mill’s On Liberty, the birth of John Dewey, etc.—and 
their completely unpredictable effects, effects which, to 
a large degree, have made the world what it is in 1959. 
A student of the nineteenth century, Dr. Neill knows 
whereof he writes, and his writing is done in a style which 
is informative, incisive, and always pleasant to read. $2.75 


A newly-reset, paperback edition of 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods 

By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by Mary Ryan. 
“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stirring yet dis- 
criminating account of the nature and dignity of the voca- 
tion to the intellectual life. It is above all a practical book. 
It discusses with a wealth of illustration and insight such 
subjects as the organization of the intellectual worker’s 
time, materials, and his life; the integration of knowledge 
and the relation of one’s specialty to general knowledge; 
the choice and use of reading; the discipline of memory; 
the taking of notes, their classification and use; and the 
preparation and organization of the final production.” 
—The Sign........ paper $1.50 cloth $3.00 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD 

Religious Training in the Family 

By P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M.-L. Defossa, and J. 
Gerard-Libois. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
A tried and tested, truly helpful guide for parents on the 
spiritual formation of children in the home, carefully 
modulated to the states of child development from the 
time of infancy to the onset of maturity. Informed by a 
sound biblical and liturgical spirit, the book deals with 
every aspect of religious life in the family: prayer, 
religious instruction, general culture in the home. $4.75 


WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 

Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. With an Introduction of 
Sylvester P. Theisen, PhD. European Protestantism is, 
and has been, in a state of ferment. Dissatisfaction with 
the stark simplicity of an “Evangelical Christianity” that 
all too often deteriorates into a vapid exteriority has been 
mounting since the days of Kierkegaard. Since the First 
World War this dissatisfaction has expressed itself more 
and more in movements designed to reform the Church 
of the Reformers. In the midst of all this activity, it was 
inevitable that some Protestants should “come over” to 
Catholicism. We Are Now Catholics is a collection of 
four apologias from former Lutheran pastors (including 
a bishop) who were active in this new Reformation; they 
followed Luther’s path to its end, only to discover that it 
ended where it began: in the Catholic Church. $3.95 
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Book reviews 


Heroic Sanctity anp Insanity, by 
Thomas Verner Moore (Grune and 
Stratton, $5.00). Pious hagiography has 
been losing ground lately, to almost 
everybody’s delight. But in its place, we 
may soon be getting something even 
worse, or at least more plausible: psy- 
chiatric hagiography, performed by 
analysts-without-portfolio, purporting to 
explain the saints in terms not of grace 
but of trauma and transference. Father 
Etienne Robo’s study of St. Thérése, 
proving her to be a neuropath or a psy- 
chopath (the author never seems to have 
been quite clear which) is a significant 
pioneering work in this titillating field: 
and it is to Father Robo that Dom Ver- 
ner Moore turns most of his attention in 
his interesting new book. 

According to Father Robo, St. Thé- 
rése was spoiled, self-willed, and much 
given to rationalization. She suffered 
also from the following: a false vocation 
dating from about the age of four, un- 
controllable bouts of tears and scruples 
for many years after that, a nervous 
breakdown at the age of ten, and as- 
sorted other maladies too numerous to 
mention. 

Father Moore takes each of these 
points patiently : tears at the age of four 
and after? Thérése’s mother had just 
died and her favorite sister had gone to 
the convent soon after. Not bad excuses 
to cry. Nervous breakdown? Thérése’s 
symptoms at that time square better with 
physical than with mental illness. Scru- 
ples? More than half the girls who go to 
convent-schools have them; how much 
more a young girl with Thérése’s pre- 
cocious awareness of God. 

But Father Moore’s main thesis is 
more interesting than any one of these 
debating points. Sanctity, he reminds us, 
is not simply a matter of hyper-spiritual- 
ity, a rhythm of out-size exaltations and 
depressions: it also involves heroic vir- 
tue. And heroic virtue almost inevitably 
implies heroic emotional control. Neuro- 
sis, and even more psychosis, character- 
istically impair the victim’s ability to 
function. But the saints, even at their 
most eccentric, have functioned magnif- 
icently— and none more so than the 
Little Flower. 

A saint might, says Father Moore, be 
able to resist the pressures of certain 
kinds of psychosis: “the brain does not 
use the man”; the total personality 
might survive and conquer. But Father 
Moore has had long experience with the 
mentally ill, and he knows better than 
to welcome glib correlations between 
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sanctity and insanity. He has met, and 
treated, just the kind of people that 
Father Robo describes — the hysterical, 
the self-willed and the self-deluded, and 
he has reasons to know that, whatever 
else these people may be, they are very 
seldom saints. — W. S. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Supurss, by An- 
drew M. Greeley (Sheed and Ward, 
$3.50). This is a head-on attack on one 
of the greatest problems of the age: call 
him the organization man, the status 
seeker, or the suburbanite. The man who 
lives in the sprawling housing develop- 
ments and works in the large offices and 
factories of America is a new type and 
presents new problems. He has moved 
up from the steel mills and the mines, 
sideways from the city and its slums — 
sometimes he just seems to have popped 
out of the ground. Is he human, does he 
have a soul, will success spoil him? 
Father Greeley —in an excellent and 
compassionate analysis — says yes to all 
three and then tries, manfully, to un- 
ravel the tangled skein of the urban 
sprawl. Unlike his fellow investigators, 
Father Greeley hardly gets excited. Sub- 
urban man is a fact and derogatory 
labels are not likely to make him over. 
The Greeley solutions— adult educa- 
tion, better use of spare time (for intel- 
lectual pursuits, for example), an active 
participation in such necessary activities 
as lay missionary work — may not be 
exciting, but they are about the only 
things that make sense — you can’t, as 
some Catholic reformers of the mass 
man propose, force everyone to bake 
wholewheat bread and sing compline to 
the light of a beeswax candle. 

— Howarp KELLy 


THE ABsoRBENT Minp, by Maria Mon- 
tessori (Montessori Society, 1 Park 
Crescent, London, W.1, $4.25 including 
postage). A study of the child from birth 
to six years, a crucial period according 
to the late Dr. Montessori because it is 
then that the mind and character are 
formed. The remarkable achievements of 
children from three to six years in her 
schools is well known and she includes 
here explanations of her methods, to- 
gether with the environmental and sen- 
sorial materials used to introduce a wide 
range of culture—reading, writing, 
grammar, language, mathematics, sci- 
ence—to young children. But since 
there is only one American Montessori 
school in existence (Whitby in Connecti- 
cut) and only one other in the planning 


stage (in Los Angeles), this part of th 
book is likely as much to frustrate as ty 
interest American readers. Parents, hoy. 
ever, will be grateful for Dr. Montessori; 
detailed discussion and analysis of the 





child’s first three years, which she calk 
the psycho-embryonic stage, the spiritual 
counterpart to the prenatal period whe 
the child’s body is formed in silence an( 
darkness and according to the laws 9 
nature. The child’s initial spiritual de. 
velopment also takes place unconscioush 
and invisibly, Dr. Montessori says. Dw. 
ing the psycho-embryonic period k 
absorbs knowledge, impressions, habits 
language, customs, directly from th 
world around him ; eventually as a resul 
of this intense interior activity variow 
human functions — arm and leg mov 
ments, speech, sensory powers — develo 





independently. Consciousness emerge 
when he is about three and then all of 
these separate powers are coordinatel 
into a cohesive whole. The hand become 
the instrument of the child’s intelligence 
and during the next three years he 
actively works out the things he had 
absorbed unconsciously. The power ti 
assimilate from the environment is stil 
present but it is helped and enriched by 
active experience —by application ts 
work freely chosen, which is a marked 
characteristic of all Montessori school: 
The book includes charts tracing th 
child’s gradual mastery of language and 
movement and a section of advice on dis 
cipline, and a chapter on the child as: 
source of love, around whom men cal 
gather selflessly and sympathetically in 
their efforts to restore peace and order 
in the world. — Oona SULLIVvA 


A FLorentineE Portrait, St. Philip 
Benizi, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
(Sheed & Ward, $3). Wyndham Lewis 
whose earlier biographies include rw 
mantic but well documented studies o/ 
Villon, Ronsard and Madame Pompe 
dour, now turns to a doctor-saint, the 
thirteenth-century Philip Benizi of Fle 
rence. The son of a wealthy patrician 
he was already a prosperous physiciat 
when he had a vision o1 the Blessed 
Virgin, who told him to seek admission 
to the Servants of Mary, an order 
founded earlier in the century by sevet 
holy hermits of Florence. 

Although he was content to remain? 
lay brother, Philip’s superiors insisted 
that he be ordained ; later, they unani- 
mously elected him as fifth general o 
the Order. Philip ruled the Servite: 
with “sweet reasonableness” and wa 
soon enough, in all eyes but his own, § 
logical candidate for the papal crow 
Pope Clement IV died in 1268, and 
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A wealth of fine reading 


from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 











Louise de Marillac 


By J. Carver. The fascinating life of the co-foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity, who was a wife and mother before she consecrated her 
widowhood to the service of the poor. Her association with St. 
Vincent de Paul and the inspired vigor of her works make this one 
of the most fascinating chapters in French religious history. $4.95 


Back to Jesus 


By Jacogues Leciercg. A well-thought-out work presenting the 
principles of the spiritual life in their practical application. Man’s 
intimate relationship with God is discussed, as is the distribution 
and demands of grace and the development of the virtues. Written 
for all those who seek a deeper spiritual life. $3.95 





Hammer and Fire 


By Rapuaet Simon, 0.c.s.0. The subject of this book is the true 
happiness — and consequent mental peace — that can be found 
in union with God and the search for perfection. The practical 
steps to attain these ends are described — prayer, spiritual reading 
and meditation, as well as the sacraments and retreats. $3.95 








Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascat Dasguve. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “‘nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 








Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 
EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Joun F. Sutuivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O’Leary $4.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 
By Witu1am C. Most $4.50 








Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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there was little general doubt that 
Philip would be chosen. Before this 
could happen, however, Philip fled to 
the mountains. 

His story is inspiring, though not 
unique in hagiology. And neither is 
Lewis’s handling of it, which at times 
is weighty and sententious. But what 
does come through is Lewis’s scholarly 
ease and at-homeness with Philip’s era. 

— Pau.ine Homan 


Mopern GLoom AND CHRISTIAN Hope, 
by Hilda Graef (Regnery, $3.50). A 
polemic against certain contemporary 
writers who, Miss Graef argues, are mon- 
strosities who demoniacally create evil 
characters and then judge them. Her 
prize example are Mauriac, a hater of 
the world he presents, and Graham 
Greene, “whose sight suddenly gets dim 
when it comes to the mystery of Chris- 
tianity and the workings of grace in the 
human soul.” The trouble began with 
Kierkegaard, Miss Graef patiently ex- 
plains ; his existentialism bore fruit in 
Heidegger, Camus, Sartre and Anouilh, 
“prophets of gloom” every one, who have 
little use of human reason and find life 
meaningless and absurd. Even Gabriel 

Marcel hasn’t escaped the influence. 
Not that these novelists and authors 
can’t write, says Miss Graef; most of 
them can. Her point is simply that, for 
the Christian, hope is a virtue, despair 
a sin, and the darkness of existentialist 
writing distorts the truth. The only 
promising notes she detects are in the 
work of Claudel and the later Eliot, both 
of whom sustain Miss Graef in her belief 
that “there is a link between God and 
man, and on this link rests our hope.” 
— Peter WALSH 


THe Mopernity or St. Aucustine, by 
Jean Guitton, translated from the French 
by A. V. Littledale (Helicon, $2.50). A 
short book of essays by a leading French 
Catholic, some of them based on lectures 
given before the faculty of Protestant 
theology at Geneva, relating certain 
areas of Augustine’s thought to contem- 
porary philosophy. Augustine’s theories 
about time, about history and about the 
interior man, says Guitton, have counter- 
parts in recent thought, and in fact 
contain the nuclear origins of much re- 
cent speculation. A follower of Augustine 
would have, in some areas, quite a bit 
in common with a follower of Hegel or 
Marx, Guitton argues : “a sense of total- 
ity, of mankind seen in all its dimensions, 
a sense of becoming, a sense of the dra- 
matic and logical nature of history, @ 
sense of action, hardship, suffering, @ 
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CHRISTUS 


by Romano Guardini 


This book is the first English translation of sermons 
Msgr. Guardini delivered to students at Berlin Univer- 
sity during the time he was writing THE LORD. There 
are thirteen meditations, each one taking hold of the 
mind and heart of the reader in order to bring him to a 
contemplation of the divine mystery of Christ: the Son 
of God, the Word made flesh who dwelt among us. 


$2.75 


At All Bookstores 


ony REG NERY Compo 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








If you are interested in 
Catholic Books 
you will want the new 


Catalog of 


CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 


Most complete list of Catholic interest books 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, 
Catholic University of America. Over 750 
books listed, priced from 25¢ to $1.95, with 
a brief description of each. Arranged alpha- 
betically by title, by author and also accord- 
ing to subject matter — doctrine, family life, 
liturgy, fiction, etc. Good books everyone 
can afford — a great many of which every 
Catholic should read. 


See enn meee eee eee enema enenen ene’ 


CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Dept. SJ, 70 E. 45 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paper- 
back Books. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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sense of ever-present mediation.” 

Guitton goes on to compare Augus- 
tine’s views on the interior man in history 
with those of Sartre, Proust and Gide 
and, most interestingly, Freud. The lat- 
ter, he says, seems to have derived some 
of his opinions and part of his terminolo- 
gy from the saint. In Augustine can be 
found the roots of the idea of libido, of 
the notion that self-knowledge can 
counter the force of concupiscence, and 
of the theory of repression. 

Guitton may stretch his thesis too far 
at times and may be guilty of over- 
statements, such as an assertion that 
everything new in Western philosophy 
since Aquinas is either borrowed from 
Augustinianism or an inversion or trans- 
position of it. But he has written an 
original work, one of considerable value 
in helping us effect that continual re- 
sifting of the thought of the past that is 
so necessary to intellectual health— S.F. 


Mary Warp, by Mary Oliver, I.B.V.M. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.75). A biography 
of a revolutionary-minded and coura- 
geous woman who founded the first con- 
gregation of nuns free from enclosure. 
She was hunted by the Protestants of 
Elizabethan England and the Catholics 
of Europe, was denounced as a heretic, 
was spied upon by the upper and lower 








The Circus of the Sun 
a new book of poetry by 
ROBERT LAX 
designed with 5 drawings by 
Emil Antonucci 
and a cover photograph by 
Charles Harbutt 
a special edition limited to 
500 numbered copies 
signed by the author 
64 pages: hardbound 
printed on Curtis Rag paper 
$5.00 
Journeyman Books 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 
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Ikon Guild artwork 





BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 


of the famous 


Black viRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. 1rEM No. 6; price, 


$25 
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Japanese Madonna 


Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
# 9; price, $30 








French Madonna 


A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
stone French Immaculate Conception. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a signifi- 
cant addition to your home. The sta- 
tue stands about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 











christmas creche = 


A charming ten-piece ceramic Christ- 
mas crib set designed by Trina Paulus 
of Grailville’s Art Center. Molded in 
strong, sensitive lines, the figures have 
a soft terra-cotta finish, range in height 
from 4” to 8” and stand securely with- 
out support. Children will be fasci- 
nated by the tiny dove and lamb that 
can be moved from one shepherd's 
arms to another, or placed in_ their 
basket. The Christ Child is also a sep- 
arate piece that can be taken from 
Mary’s lap for a closer look. Item #11; 
price: $20. 

A three-piece crib set composed of 
the figures of Mary, Joseph and Christ 
Child from the above group. Item 
#12; price: $9. 





We have obtained a series of excellent 
representations of famous primitive 
Russian ikons. Faithfully reproduced 
in full color, the ikons were printed in 
Italy — on heavy stock ideal for fram- 
ing — and run from 11 x 14 to 10 x 15 
inches in height. Depicting favorite 
Russian devotional subjects, they 
make a unique addition to any art col- 
lection. $2 each. 


la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Lawrus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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OUTSPOKEN! 


SCHOOLS 
AND THE MEANS 
OF EDUCATION 


Willis D. Nutting 


A distinguished educator’s outspoken 
statement on education (and the lack 
of it) in American schools . . . and 
how the family, the neighborhood, 
and the working world can (and must) 
supplement the work of the schools. 


Dr. Nutting puts the school in its proper 
place among the many means of education 
in this “sure to be talked about” new 
book. $3.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


LOW COST 
TOURS OF 
IRELAND! 


pamme BY LUXURIOUS os MOTOR COACH 
All-Inclusive 


Hotels, Meals, Even Tips! 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 12 DAYS 
FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 


TYPICAL 6-DAY TOURS $62.05 
NORTH—Donegal, Portrush, Belfast, etc. 
SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, etc. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 








SPECIAL TOURS FROM 
SHANNON AIRPORT! 
Featuring Limerick, Cork, — Killarney, 
Galway, Cashel, etc. 1, 2, 4 and 6 DAYS 
No extra air fare for stopover at Shannon 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 
transportation, ‘and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o IRISH RAILWAYS 
(write for tour folder and map) 
9 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—TORONTO 


Coras 


and’s 


IOMPAIR ,., 
EIREANN 





Transport Company 
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clergy, threatened, maligned, accused of 
heresy, and imprisoned and exiled, saw 
her houses closed down by her enemies, 
her work wrecked, yet held fast to her 
faith; in 1703 her Institute was con- 
firmed by Pope Clement XI ; later Pius 
X and Pius XI both paid special tribute 
to the work of this remarkable woman. 


PRUDENCE, by Josef Pieper (Pantheon, 
$2.75). A remarkably concise study of 
the “mold and mother” of all the other 
cardinal virtues. In an age when pru- 
dence seems less a prerequisite to good- 
ness than an evasion of it, something in 
the nature of clever tactics designed to 
effect small-minded self-preservation, re- 
ligious teachings say little about its place 
in life or in the hierarchy of virtues. Yet 
prudence, Pieper says, is the foundation 
stone upon which justice, fortitude and 
temperance rest and achieve their per- 
fection ; it is that form of ethical knowl- 
edge whose special nature is a concern 
with concrete reality. As usual, Pieper 
draws heavily upon St. Thomas for his 
analysis, while giving the latter’s thought 
an intelligible contemporary expression. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


Up From Liserauism by W. F. Buckley 
(McDowell Obolensky, $3.50) Has suc- 
cess spoiled liberalism ? Mr. Buckley has 
never believed that there was much there 
to spoil, of course. But in this book 
he contends that liberalism can now be 
called a failure, even by its own stand- 
ards. His argument is a variation on the 
“Animal Farm” motif: the hungry col- 
lege radicals of the 20’s and 30’s have 
gradually grown sleek with prosperity, 
and their prosperity has become in its 
turn a sort of status quo, in whose de- 
fence they are likely to prove dogmatic, 
irrational, and not a little unscrupulous. 
When danger threatens, as it seemed to 
in the balmy McCarthy days, they may 
go altogether native, pawing the ground 
and uttering wild cries. Some amusing 
evidence of varying weight, is amassed 
on behalf of this general thesis. 

A critic might suggest at this point that 
what Mr. Buckley really objects to is that 
liberals are now behaving pretty much 
like conservatives. For instance, he ar- 
gues that education should be every bit 
as dogmatic as the liberals make it, but 
that the dogma should be conservative, 
instead of liberal. Actually, of course, 
the contradiction is only apparent : lib- 
erals, he would say, have no right to be 
dogmatic since they don’t believe in 
dogma in the first place. Their business 
is with method, and with method alone. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Buckley has lined 
up some only mildly impressive oppo- 











THE BOOKS OF 


Father 
THOMAS 
VERNER 
MOORE 


Father Moore’s books combine his 
skills as priest, psychiatrist and 
physician to give his many readers 
a@ penetrating and profound under- 
standing of modern life. 


@ HEROIC SANCTITY 
AND INSANITY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 

. he shows how people may at- 
tain heroic sanctity and bring into 
their lives — through faith and prayer 
—the Grace of God that ew peace 


beyond all understanding . 
Smiley Blanton, M.D. 
Published August 1959 
256 pages, $5.00 


@ NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF MENTAL 


DISORDERS 
(Second Edition) 
. practical... lucid . . . illuminat- 
ing reading .. .”—J’l A.M.A. 
362 pages, $6.00 


@ THE DRIVING FORCES 
OF HUMAN NATURE 
(Third Printing) 
“So good an introduction to psychol- 
ogy that it can be read with profit and 
enjoyment by others than students and 
scholars.” — Commonweal 


365 pages, $7.50 


@ PERSONAL MENTAL 
HYGIENE 
(Sixth Printing) 

“The author discusses the problems 
that arise in the emotional life of an 
individual, beginning with childhood 
and following through to later years 

— Psychiatric Quarterly 


338 pages, $5.50 
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‘Trappist 
unusual 
cheeses 





Put the “M-M-M” in 
CHRISTM-M-MAS! 
* 


Let others give uninspired Christmas 
gifts (like neckties, hankies, per- 
fume, scarves, purses and such). 
YOU give the “unusual” that sur- 
prises, that is talked about, that is 
long remembered . . . TRAPPIST 
FINE DESSERT CHEESE. 
Made by the Monks’ own hands 
from methods and experience 
dating back for many cen- 
turies, Trappist Dessert 
Cheeses are so delicately full- 
bodied . . . aged with patience 
. . . and come in 4 mouth- 
watering types: Trappist, 
Aged, Smoky and Caraway. 
Make your gift an Assortment (six 
14-lb. vac-pac wedges, handsomely 
gift-packed) Pack No. 66 at $5.50 a 
box ... or two 12 oz. half-wheels, 
a and Aged, Pack No. 62 at 
$3.00. 


Attach your Christmas Gift 
List with your order and we'll 
be glad to send them direct to 
your friends with a distinctive 
gift card enclosed for you. 


(P.S.— Order some for your 
own home, too!) 


Prices include postage. 
* 
GETHSEMANI FARMS 
Box 12, Trappist, Kentucky 
CLIP THIS COUPON NOW! 


Gethsemani Farms, Box 12, Trappist, Ky. 


1 would like. Packs No 





at $. each ppd. 





(J 1 enclose check or money order. 
C] Please bill me. 
(1 Send new Full Color Brochure FREE 





Address. 





City. Zone___ State. 


Ship to arrive on: Month_-.-.______ Day. 











nents to score off: Mrs. Roosevelt, for 
instance, hardly represents the flower of 
liberal thinking ; and Joseph Rauh isn’t 
much better. However, if the liberals 
have chosen to honor these people, doubt- 
less they are fair game. More unfortunate 
yet is the author’s insistent habit of 
interrupting his victim’s remarks with 
groans, jeers and other crowd noises. 
This, in conjunction with his unfailingly 
heavy sarcasm, seems calculated to get 
on the nerves of all but the most fervent 
yea-sayers : a pity, since his central argu- 
ment is an interesting one, and one that 
above all should be brought to the notice 
of the people Mr. Buckley seems most 
bent on alienating. With less contempt 
for his opponents, Mr. Buckley might 
some day reveal himself as something 
more than a fine debater and preacher 
to the converted ; as it is, he is certainly 
all of that with a nimble mind, a flailing 
tongue and a capacity for caring that 
others on both sides of the fence might 
do well to envy. — Wiirrip SHEED 


REPRINTS 

THIs 1s THE Mass, by Henri Daniel-Rops 
(Doubleday Image, 95¢). The Mass re- 
ceives a clear and living interpretation 
in this book, with description by Henri 
Daniel-Rops, French Catholic author, 
and photographs of Bishop Sheen cele- 
brating Mass by Yousuf Karsh of Ot- 
tawa. The parts of the Mass are ex- 
plained in chronological sequence; a 
picture and prayer accompany each 
explanation. 


Tue Pittar oF Fire, by Karl Stern 
(Doubleday Image, 85¢). The author, 
a well-known psychiatrist, tells of his 
conversion to Catholicism from Judaism. 
It conveys the personal struggle of a 
scientist searching for religion, as well 
as the problems of a Jewish intellectual 
in pre-Hitlerian Germany. - 


Kart Marx, His Lire ann ENviron- 
MENT, by Isaiah Berlin (Oxford, Gal- 
axy, $1.50). An intelligent and thorough 
analysis of the life of Karl Marx, giv- 
ing pertinent background on his part 
in the revolution of 1848 and the so- 
cial conditions which precipitated his 
writing. 





CHRISTMAS CARD OUTLETS 


America House, 32 East 52 Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois. ‘ 

Berardi’s Crossroads, 217 East Regent 
Street, Inglewood, California. 

Berliner and McGinnis. Nevada City, 
California. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 479 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

H. George Caspari, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.Y. 





ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“Truly distinctive” is the description 
iven by those who send or receive 
REETINGS FROM CARMEL. Cards 

for Laity, Priests, and Religious. Write 

for FREE folder. Sampler Box of 14 
ENGRAVED cards, $2.65. 

Special offers to Priests 





1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 








For the best 
in 
Religious 
Art 





Write for free Art Catalogue 


ST. BENET SHOP 
Department J 


300 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








PAX the secret magazine has pub- 
lished Thomas Merton, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Mark van Doren, William 
Maxwell, Claire McAllister and others. 


Coming: Jack Kerouac. 
5 issues $1 
PAX art & poetry 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 

An Album of three L.P. Records, 

Six theological talks by 


Rev. Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
Price $10.00 


TRINITY FOUNDATION 
36 East 61st St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 








Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Mo. 

Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, Detroit 2 
Michigan. 

Lauren Ford, Sheepfold, Bethlehem, 
Conn. 

Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 

Ann H. Grill, 6332 N. Magnolia Avenue, 

Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Guadalupe Workshop, Weston, Vermont. 
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TRAPPISTINE 
Cuality Caramels 


made with pure cream 





The nuns of Mount St. Mary’s Abbey 

in Wrentham, Massachusetts offer you 
their caramels . . . the very finest product 
they can make. It is the achievement 

of a monastic craft made perfect over 

the centuries. 

Trappistine Caramels come to you packed 
in attractive gift boxes. The price: 


1 pound, $1.75. Other candy treats: 
Fudge—$1.75, and Butternut Munch— 
$1.85. Postage prepaid in the U.S. 
Trappistine Original Christmas Cards 
$1.20 a package of 12 cards—6 lovely 
new designs for 1959. On orders of 3 or 
more packages $1.15 per package. 
Postage prepaid in the United States. 
Cistercian Nuns of the Strict Observance 
Mount Saint Mary’s Abbey, 
Wrentham, Mass. 








100 BEAUTIFUL 


HOLY CARDS FOR ONE DOLLAR 

OVER TWENTY DIFFERENT STYLES 

WRITE TO: ART DEPARTMENT 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Immaculate Heart College Art Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles 27, California. 

Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 39 East 36 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave- 
nue at 85 Street, New York 28, N.Y. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 

Rancho San Ysidro, 7244 Remmet Ave- 
nue, Canoga Park, California. 

St. Benet Shop, 300 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

St. Leo Shop, 118 Washington Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

St. Mark Shop, Lumsden, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

St. Mary’s College Art Department, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Shepherd Cards, 2315 Broadway, N.Y. 

Trappist Monastery, Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Trappist, Kentucky. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Xavier University Art Department, Pal- 
metto and Pine Streets, New Orleans, La. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 
39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF JUBILEE, published 
— at St. Paul, Minn. for October 1, 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher and Editor Ed- 
ward Rice, Jr., 377 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) None. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

. 5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This informa- 
tion is required from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and triweeklv newsnapers only.) 
EDWARD RICE, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of Octoher. 1959, 

EDWARD A. PARCELS 
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of a series 


for the 
apostolic 


layman 
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THE CHALLENGE OF Christian living 
in today’s complex society is a challenge 
which the Catholic layman cannot meet 
without a profound understanding of 
his relationship to both God and man. 
To aid Christians everywhere in their 
search for final happiness, THE PRIORY 
PRESS offers two outstanding books, 
written particularly for laymen. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—Edited by F. L. B. 
Cunningham, O.P. Designed specifical- 
ly for laymen — whether in college or 
home study groups—and written by 
men who are both theologians and 
educators, this book treats, in a scien- 
tific but most lucid manner, man as 
he is the image of God through his 
own action. Included in this presenta- 
tion are chapters on man’s destiny, vir- 
tue and sin, and the states of life. One 
of the series, College Texts in Theology. 

824 pp. $5.95. 


DIVINE FRIENDSHIP—by Jerome Wilms, 
O.P. Based on the analysis of St. 
Thomas Aquinas of the nature of char- 
ity as friendship with God, this little 
book movingly examines the implica- 
tions of this doctrine in its applications 
to daily Christian life. A treasure of 
spiritual theology, it is so clearly pre- 
sented that everyone can read it with 


pleasure and profit. Paper. $1.45. 
THE ate 
‘a f 


PRIORY 
PRESS 


Dubuque, Iowa 
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Beat in Britain 


Jimmy PorTER, as everyone must 
know by now, is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the angry movement. You 
just can’t get any angrier than 
Jimmy: for whining, bleating and 
playing the trumpet in bed, he holds 
all the records, British and foreign ; 
for sustained lip-frothing and eye- 
rolling, Jimmy stands quite alone, a 
Falstaff of vexation, a Pantagruel of 
pique. 

The success of any production of 
“Look Back in Anger” must obviously 
depend on how well the elements of 
farce are muted. The moment you 
begin to wonder whether Jimmy’s 
liver is all that it should be, the spell is 
gone ; the anger translates at once into 
peevishness; and the nagging finds 
itself situated not far above the class 
of mother-in-law jokes. 

The film version of “Look Back in 
Anger” takes these hurdles trium- 
phantly. There is no longer any doubt 
about what is upsetting Jimmy: the 
camera knows all about it. In pas- 
sages of the sharpest realism (so 
startling as to make one wonder 
whether we have any real life over 
here anymore) the whole flavor of a 
life gone sour—under a dribble of 
dirty rain, and a cloud of boiled cab- 
bage — is thrust into our mouths and 
nostrils. A burden is lifted from 
Jimmy’s tongue, he doesn’t have to 
talk so much; he becomes a more 
interesting fellow. 

Towards the end, he tells his wife 
in his kindly way that she will have 
to blankety-blank-well choose hence- 
forth between being a human being, 
and being a saint. She has no answer 
to this—in Osborne plays, all the 
rhetoric runs one way — but a less 
terrorized woman might well have 
tossed the challenge back in his teeth. 
Porter is, of course, all in favor of 
human beings; but, like George Or- 
well (who posed most of the angry 
questions, including this one), he has 
chosen to be a saint himself: a puritan 
saint who knows that he has no right 


$2 


MOVIES 


to be happy for a moment in so evil a 
world; and further, is infuriated, 
even scandalized by the sight of hap- 
piness in others.- Not everybody’s kind 
of saint, perhaps, but well within Por- 
ter’s own definition: someone who is 
slightly more, and less, than human 
in his relations with the world. 

Living with a “saint” is notoriously 
heavy-going (the quotation marks are 
necessary : among non-fictional saints 
none, not even St. Jerome, begins to 
compare with Jimmy for unrelieved 
waspishness). What makes Porter 
downright impossible is that, along 
with the continual self-flagellation 
goes an obligation in honor to behave 
like a cad whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. This doesn’t make him 
any less saintly, on his own terms: 
he always behaves badly with real 
pain; he kills only to be kind; and 
he may be a sadist, but only in the 
cause of human betterment. He even 
marries a girl from society’s upper 
reaches so that he can initiate her in 
the world’s pain. 

This would seem to be the central 
paradox of the angry business, and 
the quality that makes it so funda- 
mentally repulsive (in contrast to our 
own big-hearted beat movement). 
Porter’s contempt for mediocrity, 
compromise and empty pomp is staple 
puritan fare; but unlike his morose 
ancestors, he believes that Christian- 
ity is part of the hoax, and perhaps 
the cruellest part of all, because it 
gives an illusion that evil can finally 
be conquered. Porter wants to love 
and be loved as much as the next fel- 
low, but he knows that it isn’t fair to 
mislead people: instead, with infinite 
and fastidious pain, he insults them, 
and lacerates them—so that they 
will see, as clearly as he does, the 
presence of evil, and the absolute ne- 
cessity to suffer. 

This must be the end of a long 
social process. The camera sees it, of 
course, in the grimy streets and the 
chaste-looking chapel which Porter 


doesn’t want his wife to enter. With 
pain almost equal to Porter’s, we 
realize why he doesn’t want her to go 
there. The Church of England is part 
of the Establishment: as such, it is on 
the side of comfort, smugness, the 
rosy view of things. All around it, 
sprouting like toadstools, are the slums 
and slum-creatures, the peevish land. 
ladies and small-minded civil serv. 
ants, and Jimmy Porters: but there 
it still stands, pink and innocent, of- 
fering comfort for all and a few words 
from the vicar. This must be alto. 
gether an obscenity in the eyes of one 
who knows Evil. 

It hardly needs to be added that 
social and moral commentary of this 
order is rare to the point of unique. 
ness in films. Even “Room at the 
Top,” a superficially similar picture, 
dodged the abrasive social questions, 
and settled instead for the routine 
sexual ones. 

Mr. Osborne is not the world’s most 
polished story-teller. His incidents 
sometimes seem contrived with a view 
to quick-curtains. The scene in which 
Mrs. Porter’s best friend slips Jimmy 
a right hook, and then nuzzles up to 
him convulsively, bears an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to the famous 
Cagney “grapefruit” sequence and its 
successors. Everything about this 


girl seems unnecessary, in fact, as § 


does the account of Mr. Porter sen- 
ior’s death in the Spanish Civil War. 
(Osborne’s political preoccupations 
always introduce the kind of flashy, 
trivial note that he usually despises.) 

But none of this matters very much. 
Mr. Osborne’s concern is with a 
spiritual malaise: puritanism bound 
with its own claims, with rage gnaw. 
ing eternally at its liver. Richard Bur- 
ton has mastered Jimmy’s soul, and 
even his walk (quick, nervous, fanat- 
ical). Gary Raymond is fine as Jim- 
my’s buffoonish Welsh friend, and 
Dame Edith Evans is fine too. But the 
honors belong to Osborne and direc: 
tor Tony Richardson, who have put 
together an honest film, slightly rarer 
than an honest man, and in the pro- 
cess, laid bare a wound. 

Just by way of contrast, I’d like to 
mention “A Summer Place.” That’ 
all. just mention it. 

— WILFRID SHEE) 
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JUBI: £E’S Ikon Guild records make 
wond:-rful presents for Christmas. 
Most of .them are not obtainable 
through record stores. 

An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are’extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


christmas 


For Christmas, the Ikon Guild has 
added to its record list several season- 
al items, including traditional carols, 
folk songs and Gregorian chant. 


33-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ning collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christian music, 
sung by a beautifully trained French 
choir. Ten-inch, $5 

3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christ- 
mas Compline and the Second Vespers of 
Christmas chanted by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A 
record, extremely beautiful in its own 
right, that should be included in every 
collection of liturgical music. $5.98 

$402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by 5 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 

45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
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Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $3 
JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 
= ew of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, 


Medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
projane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the pr agg ned Christians. A _ fascinating 
record fbr lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 


gnegeatarn chant 

e’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymis 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 


includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 
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33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 
Russian Orthodox choir (which had the 
special distinction of being invited to sing 
at Notre Dame cathedral). Deacon and 
choir possess exceptional voices. $7.50 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (38 rpm), $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia, Seven-inch (45 rpm), $8 
001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom; sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy, in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek according 
to the Melkite usage by priests of Paris’s 
famed St. Julien le Pauvre, Ten-inch (33 
rpm), $5 


The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is now 
world famous and is having a great 
effect on Biblical scholarship every- 
where. Two excerpts from its Old 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pére Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are in 
French, they are easily understand- 
able, and present a rare insight into 
the world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical text about the 
“prophet of the nations,’ read against a 
musical background. It’s sure to give you 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten- 
inch, $5 

33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an unusual 
record —a magnificent reading from the 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters in 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham. 
Interspersed are passages of commentary 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 

45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $8 


PERE DUVAL 
France’s popular folk-singing, guitar- 
swinging Jesuit, doing a collection of 


religious ballads. 
45-11 LE CIEL EST ROUGE Inimitable 
songs by Pére Duval. (45 rpm), $3 



























UNCLE PETER, SPORTSMAN 


Uncle Peter's rather disastrous experience with sports cars last summer 
doesn’t seem to have discouraged him from continuing his dangerous life. 
He’s taken up a new hobby that’s hardly as fast as automobile racing but 
a lot more demanding. Seems a handsome young book salesman from a big 
publisher down en University Place in New York has been courting 
Uncle’s beautiful young niece Lydwine and he’s introduced Uncle Peter 
and the rest of Kipper’s Landing to an old sport called “bassetting.” In 
bassetting, unlike fox hunting, it’s the people who do the running. They take 
off after the hounds on foot. Uncle’s sold his last sports car (we feel at a 
loss, but he’s pretty cagey when it comes to money) and bought a pair of 
bassetts, one named Ward, the other Sheed. (Uncle’s rival bookdealer, a 
Mr. Crimmins, has a dog named Newman, which ought to even things out.) 
We feel the book salesman set Uncle off on bassetting for a reason: while 
Uncle's crashing through the underbrush on Saturday afternoons shouting 
“heh, yip, heh, yip” after the pack, the book salesw in is sitting in Peabody's 
general store drinking lemon squashes with Lydwine and neglecting not 
only his business but Uncle’s as well. Meanwhile, we're tending the store 
for everybody. Uncle has some bargains here, most at half price or less, so 
stock up now before Uncle lets everything go to the dogs. 


$10 EACH 


99) THE KNOX MISSAL. A special arrange- 
ment with the publisher enables us to offer the 
original edition of the famous ‘“‘Knox” Missal 
at a special price. This is the first version, up 
to date for all but two or three recent feasts 
and the new Holy Week liturgy; aside from 
these omissions, this Missal will serve you as 
well as anything else you can buy today. Beau- 
tifully printed on fine India paper in two colors, 
handsomely bound in real leather (black seal 
skin). We consider this an unusual bargain. 
(Original price, $25) 


$8 EACH 


100) THE KNOX MISSAL. The same as the 
above but bound in white leather. (Original 
price, $18) 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts of the 
reigns of the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, 
including anti- wy and other false claimants. 
(List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique of 
his former teacher’s attempts to apply scientific 
data to human problems with suggestions on 
how Thomism can help integrate modern scien- 
tific discoveries with a truly human philosophy. 
(List price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which examines 
the basis and nature of our actual life as 
Christians and our membership in the Church. 
(List price, $5.00) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each day 
of the year, selected from the writings of an- 
cient and modern martyrs, philosophers, apolo- 
gists and mystics. (List price, $4.75) 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of Joan of 
Arc which sees her primarily as a mystic whose 
supreme mission was not so much to deliver 
France but to share in the passion of Christ. 
Beautifully written by a famous Swedish novelist. 
(List price, $4.00) 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Kennedy. 
Selections of 7th and 8th century religious poetry 
written in the great monasteries and Northum- 
brian schools of Jarrow, Durham and York dur- 
ing the Christianization of England. (List price, 
$5.25) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An intensive 
and sympathetic study of the controversial 3rd 
century eg interpreter and philosepher. 
(List price, $4.5 


88) Asesinas MYSTICS, by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating investigation 
into some ‘‘mystical’’ and occult phenomena in- 
volving a number of outwardly pious men and 
women, by a well known explorer of the spirit 
world. (List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Matthew 
Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit missionary 
who ventured into the fabled East in order to 
establish Christianity among the Chinese. (List 
price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stanislaw 
Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of life among 


Note: this list valid November, 
1959, only, Please do not order 
from out-dated lists. 
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the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite people of the Cana 

pathian mountains, in the days before World” 
War I. An excellent portrait of a little-known” 
branch of the Church. (List price, $6) ; 


101) PIO NONO, by E. E. Hales. A good™ 
biography of the controversial pope who earned | 
the papacy a prestige it had not had since the? 
Council of Trent. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, 4 
Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, the Liberal-Catho. & 
lics and the Ultramontanes are the people with] 
whom Pio Nono had to deal in trying to work™ 
out his concept of an embattled Church in the 
hostile nineteenth century. (List price, $4) ‘ 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with songs, 9 
games, recipes, customs and feast day specialties = 
that will keep members of the lay apostolate busy 7 
from Advent to the last Sunday of Pentecost. 
(List, “$3. 95) 


$1.50 EACH 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 4 


B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a friend | 
and fellow newspaperman which adds depth to 
the Englishman known for his brilliance, eccen- 
tricity and wit. (List price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 3 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, some, 7 
we're sorry to say, indifferent) on the providence | 
of God and the Catholic family, but all by people 

who have known what it was like to be poor and 7 
not to have known what or when the children 

would eat. (List price, $3.00) F 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM = 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. A 7 
tough look at the economic situation and its 
relationship to the two halves of the Christian J 
world. Worth having even if only for reference, 
(List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. A | 
new approach to St. Therese and her life by a 
noted English writer who cuts through the haze 4 
of sentimentality and obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an important book | 
which discusses the purpose and background of 
the ordination ceremony, traces its development 7 
through various rites and concludes with a de- 
tailed description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M. An introduction to the scrolls 
and their times, by an English biblical scholar 
whose writing is clear and dramatic. (List price, 
$2.50) 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the found- 7 
ing of the Taena community, the group of 
English laymen who follow the Benedictine rule 
and have associated themselves with a nearby 
monastery. (List price, $3.25) 


$1.00 EACH 


7? ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 

ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earliest 
Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of Siena, scenes 
from her life and extracts from an early biogra- 
phy. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN | 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection of ~ 
the earliest portraits of the saint and scenes of 
his life, plus a brief biography. (List price, $2.50) - 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESU- 
IT UNDERGROUND, by William Weston with © 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dramatic 
account of a priest’s work in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, where he administered at the risk of his 
life to English Catholics. With extensive notes, 
letters, appendices, index and chronology (List 
price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell Day. 
A near-classic by a sensitive writer who tells 
about her experiences as a Negro in a white 
world, her parents’ shattered marriage and her 
conversion to the Church. Moving and eloquent. 
(List price, $2.25) 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall Bren- 
nan. A short attack on modern industrialism, 
which, the author says, robs man of his dignity 
and endangers his soul. (List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account of his 
doing of the Bible into English. With great wit 
and erudition, he sets forth his own theories of 
translation and answers some of the more note- 
worthy criticisms. (List price, $2) 








